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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XI 


A TRIP AFTER MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ATE one fall a spell of bit- 
ter weather set in, 
lasted on through the 
early part of the 
For many days together 
the cold was fierce in its 
intensity; and the wheels 
of the ranch wagon, when 
we drove out for a load of 
firewood, creaked and sang 
as they ground through 
the powdery snow that lay 
light on the ground. At 
night in the clear sky the 
stars seemed to snap and 

glitter; and for weeks of cloudless white 
weather the sun shone down on a land from 
which his beams glanced and glistened as 
if it had been the surface of a mirror, till 
the glare hurt the eyes that looked upon it. 
In the still nights we could hear the trees 
crack and jar from the strain of the biting 
frost; and in its winding bed the river lay 
fixed like a huge bent bar of blue steel. 

We had been told that a small band of 
bighorn was hanging around some very 
steep and broken country about twenty-five 
miles from the ranch house. 

We started in the cold gray of the next 
morning and pricked rapidly off over the 
frozen plain, columns of white steam rising 
from the nostrils of the galloping horses. 
When we reached the foot of the hills where 
we intended to hunt, and had tethered the 
horses, the sun had already risen, but it was 
evident that the clear weather of a fortnight 
past was over. The air was thick and hazy, 
and away off in the northwest a towering 
mass of grayish-white clouds looked like a 
weather-breeder; everything boded a storm 
at no distant date. The country over which 


and 


winter. 


we now hunted was wilder and more moun 
High 


off abruptly 


tainous than any we had yet struck. 
sharp peaks and ridges broke 
into narrow gorges and deep ravines; they 
were bare of all but the scantiest vegetation 
save on some of the sheltered sides where 
grew groves of dark pines, now laden down 
with feathery snow. The climbing was as 
hard as ever. At first we went straight up 
the side of the tallest peak, and then along 
the knife-like ridge which joined it with the 
next. The ice made the footing very slip- 
pery as we stepped along the ledges or 
crawled around the jutting shoulders, and 
we had to look carefully for our footholds; 
while in the cold, thin air every quick burst 
we made up a steep hill caused us to pant 
for breath. We had gone but a little way 
before we saw fresh signs of the animals 
we were after, but it was some time before 
we came upon the quarry itself. 

We left the high ground and descending 
into a narrow chasm walked along its bot- 
tom, which was but a couple of feet wide, 
while the sides rose up from it at an acute 
angle. After following this for a few hun- 
dred yards, we turned a sharp corner, and 
shortly afterward our eyes were caught by 
some grains of fresh earth lying in the 
in front of our feet. 


snow 
On the sides, some feet 
above our heads, were marks in the snow 
which a moment’s glance showed us had 
been made by a couple of mountain sheep 
that had come down one side of the gorge 
and had leaped across to the other, their 
sharp toes going through the thin snow and 
displacing the earth that had fallen to the 
bottom. The tracks had _ evidently 
made just before we rounded the 

and as we had been advancing noiselessly 
on the snow with the wind in our favor, we 


been 


corner, 


(3) 
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knew that the animals could have no sus 
picion of our presencs 


the cliff on our 


They had gone up 
right, but as that on our 
left was much lower, and running for some 
distance parallel to the 
that by 


other, we concluded 


running along its top we would be 
most certain to get a good shot. 


A 


Clamber- 
steep side. digging my 


into the 


ing instantly up the 
hands and feet 
grasping at every little rock or 
jection, I 
forward 


ioose 


and 
lrozen pro- 


snow, 


reached the top; then ran 


along the ridge a few 


and 
paces 
crouching 
shaped sandstone; 
yards off 
mountain 


behind the masses of queerly 


and saw, about ninety 


across the ravine, a couple of 


rams. The one with the largest 
horns was broadside toward me, his sturdy, 
massive 


form outlined 


sky, as he 


clearly against the 


crest of the 


stood on the ridge. I 


dropped on my knee, raising the rifle as | 


did so; for a second he did not quite make 
me out, turning his head half round to look. 
I held the sight fairly on the point just be 
hind his shoulder and pulled the trigger. At 
the report he 
ward, but himself 


over the ridge out of sight. 


staggered and pitched for- 


recovered and crossed 
We jumped and 
slid down into the ravine again, and clam- 
bered up the opposite 
lungs and the 
then taking the trail of the wounded ram we 
trotted along it. We had not far to go; for, 


as I expected, we found 


side as fast as our 


slippery ice would let us; 


him lying on his 
hundred yards beyond the 
ridge, his eyes already glazed in death. The 
bullet had gone in behind the shoulder and 
ranged 


side a couple of 


clean through his body crosswise, 


going a little forward; no animal less tough 


€han a mountain ram could have gone any 


distance at all with such a wound. He had 
most obligingly run round to a part of the 
hill where we bring up one of the 
much difficulty. Ac 
cordingly I brought up old Manitou, who can 
carry anything, and has no fear, 


could 


horses without very 
and the big 
horn was soon strapped across his back. It 
was a fine ram, with perfectly shaped but 
not very large horns. 

The other ram, two years old, with smal 
horns, had bounded over the ridge before | 
could get a shot at 


trail for 


him; we followed his 
half a mile, but as he showed ho 
signes of halting, and we were anxious to get 
home, we then gave up the pursuit. 

still early in the 
made up our minds 


It was day, and we 
back for the 


home ranch, as we did not wish to be caught 


to push 
out in a long storm. The lowering sky was 
already overcast by a mass of leaden-gray 
clouds; and it was evident that we had no 
time to lose. In a little over an hour we 
were back at the log camp, where the ram 
shifted Manitou’s back to the 
buckboard. A very few minutes sufficed to 
pack up our bedding and provisions, and we 
started Merrifield and I rode on 
sparing the horses; but 


was irom 


home. 
ahead, not before 
we got home the storm had burst, and a 


furious blizzard blew in our teeth as wes 
galloped along the last mile of the river bot 
tom, coming to the 


and as we 


before home ranch 
warmed our stiffened 
fire, I congratulated 
myself upon the successful outcome of what 
I knew would be the last huting trip I should 
take during that season.—From “Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


house; 


limbs before the log 
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THE NYMPH’S BLESSING. 


Little Ione from a tree-clad bower 
Came forth, a blossomiog summer flower, 
To place, as a plen-i-po-ten-sha-ree 
A child’s benediction in I-dyl-wee. 





A ROMANCE OF SHALE MOUNTAIN. 


BY GRIZZLY B. 


ILL JONES was a confirmed 

old mountain recluse. Born 
the son of a trapper in 
Routt county, Colorado, in 
1847, he 


which I 


was at the time of 


write just forty 


years old, and every month 
time, with the ex- 


ception of the 


of that 
days con- 


Rifle or 
Meeker for provisions, was 


sumed in trips to 
spent among the mountains 
in following one occupation 
or another. While as yet 
he far from showed his age 

being tall, handsome (when in parlor tog) 
it had 
cow- 


and strong of wind and muscle—yet 


begun to be a saying among the 
“the surrounding 


hills Bill 


punchers that 
little 
parts.” 


mountains 


were when came to these 


The game season—Bill’s harvest, for he 
engaged in 
this 


guiding during the 


part of the 


months of 
year—was just about to 
open and he was earnestly occupied in re- 
pairing his pack saddles, cinches, riding sad- 
dles, bridles, etc., 


preparatory to the busy 


time just ahead. It was a true saying that 
no cinch ever broke, nor no hitch ever came 
loose that had been fastened by Bill Jones; 
and as this took an 
added pride each year in keeping his record 
clean. Therefore if a 


reputation grew, he 
rope with 
strand, a strap with a cracked 
or one 


a broken 
buckle-hole 
impaired by wear was found it was 
immediately 
In this 


replaced by a brand new one. 


way he always kept his outfit in 


first class shape. 
As was stated above, the game season 


day Bill re- 
which 


was about to open, when one 


ceived a letter postmarked 
read as follows: 
Dear Bill—I am 
again this 
time 


Chicago 


going to be 
year for a month's 
with my 


with you 
hunt, this 
will be in Meeker 
on the 17th and hope you can meet me there 
at that time. JOEL CARLTON, 
“Well, if I don’t get some way 
every year,’ commented Bill,as he laid the 


wife. I 


locoed 


letter down. “If I could only start the sea- 
son with someone else besides that drunken 
galoot I believe my luck would come back. 
And this is my thirteenth year at guiding, 
too. Well, I'm a goner this season, sure, for 
if his gun doesn't head off acci 
dentally while he’s drunk, his wife’ll shoot 
herself, or one of us, or a doe for a buck 

That number 13 looks bad 
to me; and of course, to top it all, I have to 


blow my 


or something. 


start my season with one of those wimmin.”’ 

The Harp stage arrived in Meeker at 5 
o'clock on the afternoon of August 17th, 
and as the passengers rolled out in front of 
the Meeker hotel, a pale-faced man in light 
suit, accompanied by a dark-complexioned, 
medium-sized lady in brown, stepped forth, 
being received with the usual ceremony by 
Bill. The night was passed in Meeker, and 
next morning the party boarded Bill’s light 
spring wagon for the ride to his ranch, thirty 
miles up the White. 

It was quite a relief to Bill next morning 
while the horses were being saddled for the 
days’ hunt, to see Mrs. Carlton come forth 
in a sensibly-cut divided skirt, and further- 
more to note that carried her rifle 
her horse and properly hung 
and adjusted it for use. He also noticed that 
she held her rifle in her hand until the start- 
ing time, when she placed it in the scab- 
bord and mounted with the agility of one 
who apparently had done the same thing 
many times. before. 

“The woman’s got some sense, after all,” 
inwardly commented Bill. 

“Have a drink start?” said 
Carlton, as he passed a flask toward Bill. 

“No, thank you. I'll show you 
bucks with horns if I do without it,” 
the latter. 


she 
scabbord to 


before we 


more 
replied 


“I do wish, Mr. Jones, you would induce 
my husband to stop his liquor habit,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Carlton, as she rode up to Bill. 
And her filled with 
finally assuming an 
appeal. 

Bill's 
held 


eyes face 


simple 


tears, her 
expression of 


melted when 
heart-searching 


heart 
those 


his vision be- 
orbs, and he 
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formed a mental resolution to invent some 
remedy that would assist in bringing about 
the desired end. His life had been almost 
entirely free from the company of the fair 
sex, and like a great many of his kind, he 
regarded a true and lovable woman as a 
being almost approaching the supernatural. 
Even when assisting his new companion to 
sight her rifle, or when helping her to mount 
on a steep pitch of the hill, he had a feeling 
of fear lest his uncouth hand should even 
touch hers. But his heart beat in sympathy 
for her whose six years of married life he 
well knew must have been anything but a 
bed of roses. For there is one sure way of 
learning the character of a man, and that is 
by hunting with him; and Bill’s hunting ex- 
perience with Carlton had been anything but 
prolific of satisfaction. Left a small fortune 
at early youth, the man had drank and gam- 
bled it until, seeing the last $5,000 about to 
fade from his grasp, he started a gambling 
den as a last foundation on which to make 
a living. 

Many deer were shown Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlton that day, but by the time they had 
dismounted the game had flown from sight, 
and running 
sidered good shots to get 
hunt came to a clase. 


even shots were being con- 
before the day's 
Bill suggested two or 
three times to Carlton that he get off and 
still-hunt for a short distance as they at 
times approached good country; but the Chi- 
cagoan couldn't be 
horse. “Too d——d 


claimed once. 


induced to 
har 


leave his 
work,” he ex- 


“Mr. Jones, do you really think you can 
get me a standing shot on this trip?’ ven- 
tured Mrs. Carlton, as they were returning 
to camp, while her husband, in the 
emptied the flask. 

why, of 


rear, 
course I can,” replied Bill. 
“But you'll likely need more’n one standing 
shot, if you've never killed a deer before.” 

“Oh, but I have,” she quickly retorted. 
“I’ve killed the Virginia deer, and I'll tell 
you it isn’t often you get a standing shot at 
them, either. It’s a flash of their tail, and 
away they go like lightning.” 

“You won't have much trouble in getting 
a blacktail, then,” said Bill, his heart swell- 
ing up in the exuberance of his anticipation 
of seeing her bring down a good buck. “Now, 
I'll tell you how you'll kill your buck, and if 
we're lucky you may get one even before 
Mr. Carlton does.” 


“Oh, do tell me,” 
“If I do that I'll say you're the best guide 
I ever hunted with.” 

“To-morrow if Mr. Carlton will not leave 
his horse and still-hunt, we will—and I'll 
show you a shot or I'll eat my hat.” 

“We'd earlier start to 
morrow, Bill,” suggested Carlton as he rode 
up, “and rest in the middle of the day. 


she anxiously assented. 


better get an 


I’ve 
got to have just so much repose each day 
or I have no enthusiasm for hunting. What 
say you?” 

The dulled from 
drink, not from being too long in the saddle 


man was excessive 
as his wife was as chipper and bright as a 
morning lark, while Bill had but a few min 
utes before commented on the very moder 
ate distance of their hunt. But Bill as 
sented, for it was not his say. 

Next morning Mrs. Carlton appeared at 
the corral, where the guide was catching 
the horses that were to be used on the day’s 
hunt, dressed in her usually becoming cos 
tume, but this time 
rested on the 


with a sombrero that 
side of her head, the upper: 
rim flaring up in a most bewitching sty] 
that “brought down the house” in Bill’s es 
timation. Naturally a handsome woman, 
with large, lustrous dark-blue eyes and skin 
of velvety softness, Bill thought she looked 
more like a heavenly being than a member 
of the human 
morning. 

Bill thinking and wondering 
what he could do to carry out his resolution 
of inducing or compelling his companion to 
give up drink. 


family on this particula 


had been 


“I can’t stand to see such a 
lovable creature as her abused so,” he cogi 
tated. “If he ever again, in my 
uses the same words towards her that he 
did last night, I’m afraid I'll lose control of 
myself.” 


presence 


Next morning they had been hunting for 
about an hour, when Carlton remarked that 
he believed he’d picket his horses 
awhile under a spruce tree. 
being offered he 
while the 


and 
No objection 
proceeded to 
continued through the 
forest. Presently they jumped a buck and 
Bill suggested that would be a good 
time for his charge to do some still hunting 


rest 


dismount 
others 


now 
She therefore dismounted and walked 


tiously ahead, Bill followed leading 
the horses. In a short time a report 


cau- 
while 
rang 
out, followed by a triumphant shout from the 
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moment she 
Bill, 


young huntswoman, and in a 
was running 
hatless, breathless gun, her 
happy, laughing face and extended hands 
telling plainly of her victory. 


down the trail toward 


and without 


“I owe it to you, Bill, I owe it to you—oh! 
he is such a big one, too—a monster—as 
I'm so happy. I didn’t 
go up to him at all, but saw him fall, and 
I dropped my gun and ran to tell you of 
the good luck. I want to tell Joel—oh! I 
must tell him quick. Won't he be 


me 


big as a steer—oh! 


proud of 


These words were uttered in one long sen- 
tence, with not enough interruption between 
for Bill to say a word. He 
her outstretched hands, 


couldn't refuse 
though, and recipro- 
cated the grasp in his clumsy way. As they 
stood in this position—Bill holding the fore- 
most horse’s rein over his arm and shaking 
his companion’s hand in congratulation— 
there appeared a horseman on a bluff above, 
a quarter of a mile away. He was on a bed 
of shale rock which seemed to be sliding 
him down toward a precipice not over fifty 
feet below him. 

“Why, it is Carlton!” yelled Bill. “If I 
don’t get to him in time he’s a goner, for 
that precipice has a big drop,” and taking a 
coil of rope in one hand and jumping into 
the saddle he fairly made the brush and 
timber sing until he was clear of it. The 
almost distracted woman transfixed 
with horror as she saw her husband’s horse 
slowly losing ground, and he apparently un- 
conscious of the impending danger. 

“Bill went up over the first approach to 
the shale rock as if traveling on level 
ground, and when he started over the dan- 
gerous point, Carlton’s horse was within 
twenty-five feet of the precipice. Evidently 
he could not see its cavernous jaws from his 
position, or he would dismount, thought Bill, 
hurrying to get closer. 

Bill called. It didn’t look as if he could 
reach him in time, and even then they both 
might go over. The rattle of the sliding 
rocks drowned his voice. The lasso was the 
only hope. With one end tightly hitched to 
the horn of his saddle, he prepared to use 
it within a second’s notice, all the time call- 
ing to Carlton, and urging his horse forward. 
“Ah! at last he sees the precipice,” said 
Bill, as he detected a limp movement in the 
man to dismount. He got clear of his horse 


stood 


but alighted in the midst of a sliding mass of 
rock that was slowly, surely carrying him 
down. 

When within fifty feet of the sliding rock 
with its human burden Bill threw the lasso, 
which caught his aim perfectly, coiling 
around Carlton’s waist. But the sudden jerk 
pulled Bill’s horse off his feet, and on top 
of his rider, while Carlton disappeared over 
the edge of the precipice, the rope releasing 
as he fell, showing that he must have 
slipped through the coil in his cumbersome 
drop. 

* - * + ~ 7 . - 

It was dark that night on Shale mountain 
when Bill awakened from a spell of un- 
consciousness lasting several hours. It 
was not so dark, however, but that he could 
detect a pair of tear-dimmed eyes looking 
down into his with a mingled feeling of grief 
and pity. His usually handsome face was 
and scratched, and his tall form 
measured his length on the side-hill. 

“Why! Where’s Carlton? Let me up,” 
he said, as he noticed there was a hand 
placed on his right arm to intercept his 
rising movement. 

“Don’t get up yet for awhile,” she said. 
“You must rest a little longer.” 

“Where’s Carlton?” he once more asked. 

“Oh! Bill!” she sobbed, “he’s dead,” and 
the grief-stricken woman buried her face in 
her hands. 


scarred 


Bill’s silence was his only answer. 

“Is my leg tied to anything?” he asked 
after awhile. “It feels like there was some 
thing heavy on it.” 

“Your leg is badly hurt, I’m afraid,” she 
said, trying to overcome her sorrow. 

Although very weak and suffering from a 
severe pain in the forehead as a result of 
his fall from the horse, he managed to sit 
up, when he saw by the shape in which his 
right foot was lying that the leg was 
broken. He had surmised as much, judging 
by the pain and peculiar feeling in the limb. 

Summoning up the iron nerve for which 
he was noted, he mounted, with her gentle 
assistance, the horse that Mrs. Carlton 
brought to him, and going to where the dead 
body lay, proceeded to raise it to the saddle 
of the horse which the dead man rode. With 
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the brave woman’s help, and the employ- feelings of the other. 

ment of ropes and a convenient limb, this * * * * * 

was finally accomplished, although it was a “Bill Jones is now (five years later) a pros 

very difficult task for him, having to remain perous Colorado ranchman, married to a 

in the saddle during the ordeal. being with blue eyes and a lovable disposi 
That night the stars shone brightly on tion, and among his possessions which he 

two silent beings as they slowly wended prizes most is a scar on the forehead and 

their way down the Lost Creek trail with a slightly shortened (but none the less 

the dead, both fearful of venturing a remark ful) leg, which he always refers t 


: iffair 


lest it should jar too harshly the tender mentoes of his first and only love affai 


Ss 











Courtesy Anna M. Mathews 


A REMARKABLY CLEAR PHOTO OF A PHEASANT ON THE WING. 





SAI SNAPS. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT 


HE endeavor to photograph 


wild animals in their nat- 
ural state has become fair- 
ly common in the last 
decade with 

the 
and the 
patience of the 
The 


western 


results as 
varied as expedients 
employed skill and 

photo- 
graphers 


the 


instance ol 


vA 
&G 
y taxidermist 
7 


il 


tains and set 


/ 
/ 
' 


whose animal pictures ex- 
cited so 
til it 
had 


specimens 


much wonder, un 
that he 
lifelike 


moun- 


leaked out 


taken his 
into the 
them out in various attitudes 
of action and repose whils 
is a familiar one. 
artist is 


he snapped them, 
A well known writer and 
good authority, to have 
laid concealed in a garbage heap in the Yel- 


said, on 


lowstone Park to expose a plate on the big 
silver-tips that 
Excellent 


were wont to forage there. 


negatives have been obtained by 


setting the camera on a “run” of the animal 
whose picture was desired, and allowing it 
to spring the shutter itself as it came in con- 
tact with a string in 


passing. the 


and 
fine 
published in the 
last year being the result of quick manipu- 


Again, 


accidental meetings of photographer 
subject have been responsible for some 


pictures, many of the best 


lation by the lucky amateur when the chance 
offered. per 
the wild animal exposures mad¢ 


Probably ninety-nine cent. of 
have been 
possible for one of the above reasons, their 
success being due to the ingenuity, patience 
or simple luck of the photographer. 

My plan to secure pictures by running 
the beasts down in deep snow was suggested 
to me some time ago in 
a band of Stick down 
and kill a big bull moose in the river bot- 
tom drifts of the upper Alsek, but I had no 
chance to put it to a practical test till last 
winter, when I made a tour, on skis, of the 
Yellowstone Park. It 


Alaska, in watching 


Indians “snowshoe” 


proved much harder 


BY L, R. FREEMAN. 


than I had anticipated to accomplish my 
owing to the lightness of the snow 
April I had 


all to very 


purpose 


at the time and the fact that 


anything at show for a day of 
the 


of my companion, Holt, a government 


hard work was due to 


cool, deliberate 
nerve 
scout. I take the following from my diary, 
kept during my trip. 

Holt, the out this morn 
ing after elk and buffalo pictures, going in 
the Hayden Valley. We first 


encountered two cows with their calves ata 


scout, and I set 


direction of 
little bunch of hot springs near Mud geyser. 


They very 
get 


were allowed us to 
off. The 
tottered 
the 
result, in-breed- 
ing. The rapidly-thinning herd is badly in 
need of an infusion of new blood. 

We came upon the main herd further 
down the valley. It was old Tuskegee, by 
the largest the 
Americanus” in whose 
The old fellow is 
3,000 pounds, is covered 


tame and 


quite near before making 


weeks old, but 
legs and seemed very 


calves were some 


on their weak, 
no doubt, of the continued 


reputation, specimen of 


“Bison existence, 


picture I most cared for. 
said to weigh over 
with a network of scars and has only one 
and the remnant of a tail left. He has 
been seen to give battle to three pugnacious 
young bull elk at once, and has killed num- 
bers of them in single combat. 

It was but 


the 


ey 


a few summers ago that he 
charged a six-in-hand coach 
and gored one of the horses so badly that it 
had to be shot. 


left herd, 
The coach was nearly over- 
turned by the plunging horses, and the pas- 
sengers were driven into frenzies of terror. 
Neither the long, stinging whip of the driver 
nor the bullets from a 38 Smith & Wesson 
in the hands of one of the passengers af- 
fected him, and he continued to butt about 
among the frightened horses as though the 
wrecking of a coach was an every-day affair. 
Suddenly, however, the sustained hysteria 
of the females seemed to get onto his nerves 
and, wheeling about, he turned his stub tail 
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to the discomfitted tourists and galloped bel 
lowing over the hill. 

An order was at once issued by the act- 
ing superintendent of the park that Tuske- 
gee should be.shot on sight, and for a month 
a special detail from the fort scoured the 

But all to 
had retreated into 
the impenetrable forest upon the mountain 


hills in search of the renegade. 
no purpose. Tuskegee 
spurs above Thorofare and Trident plateaus 
and nothing was seen of him for two years. 
During the remainder of the 
transportation 


season the 
company had to. provide 
armed outriders for every coach to induce 
the tourists to venture through Hayden Val 
ley. 

For two years there was an interregnum; 
then, one morning, a sixteen-point elk was 
found, crushed and torn, trampled into the 
mud of the Violet springs, and the scouts 
knew that the king had returned. A few 
days later he was encountered by Morrison, 
the game warden. The tail was stubbier 
than ever, the grizzled red hair was more 
patchy on the rump and more matted on the 


neck, and a new set of scars were criss 
crossed and etched on his hide, but the old 
spirit was unbroken and the warden 
his life to the fact that the snow was deep. 
the crust firm, the 
well waxed. But 


was in 


owed 


slope down, and his skis 
another superintendent 
charge and the order of execution 
was not enforced, and, for the last two sea 
sons, Tuskegee has shown his appreciation 
by behaving in a most exemplary manner. 

I secured a picture of the main herd be 
fore it scattered at our approach. Then Holt 
espied old “stub-tail” in the rear of a bunch 
of young cows, who 


were lunging 


toward the hills, and we gave 


away 
chase. We 
easily in the heavy jsnow 
of the valley and came up almost 


gained on them 
abreast 
of them as they floundered, belly deep, on 
their mad Then they struck the 
wind-swept reaches of the lower hills, 


course. 
and 
the cows drew away and stampeded out of 
sight. 

Not so Tuskegee. Whether it was rheu 
matism in the stiff old joints that made him 
stop, or simple 


weariness, or, as is most 
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“OLD FOURTEEN-POINT’ 


likely, the old pride that 
would not permit him to turn’his back to 
an enemy, I will not attempt to say. At any 
rate, he wheeled and faced us, head low, 
hoofs pawing the moss, giving vent to angry 
snorts of defiance. 


unconquerable 


As he stood with his mighty form tower- 
ing against the white background, two jets 
of steam rushing fiercely from his nostrils, 
his jaws flecked with bloody foam, his one 
eye gleaming green as the por. 
steamer, and 


light of a 
rage so deep 
that they seemed to come from beneath the 
earth, he looked the vindictive incarnation 
of the spirit of all the geysers and hell holes 
of the park, bent on an errand of destruc- 
tion and revenge. 

Right then there I forgot what I 
came for, forgot the picture chat I intended 
to take, forgot everything but that snorting 
colossus in front of me and the fact that the 
hill sloped invitingly in the opposite direc- 


his bellows of 


and 





FOLLOWING HIS FAMILY IN THE SNOW 


tion. I tried to swing, turned too short, 
crossed my skis and fell in a heap with my 
face in the snow. 

They say an ostrich will bury its head 
into the sand, as contentedly as a kitten 
snuggles to its mother’s breast, while a 
whole band of wild Araos with drawn 
scimitars charge full speed into its tail 
It may be all true; perhaps the 
climate of the Sahara has something to do 
with it; but it won’t work with a man, a 
bull buffalo and a snow drift, particularly 
when the man is strapped to two ten-feet- 
six pieces of board. 

The faith, folly, foolishness, or whatever 
it is, of the ostrich, would have saved me a 
lot of unpleasant apprehensions. Every 
moment of the time that I struggled to un- 
socket my head from under the nose of one 
of my skis I was sure that I would be gored 
the next; and I was certain that I was down 
all of five minuts, though Holt claims he 


feathers. 

















**Our glistening hickories pulled us up to the bunch of heaving, sobbing cows. 
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straightened me out and had me on my feet 
in less than ten seconds. 

“Steady,- young feller,” 
the 


I heard him say- 

from my 
head like that agin.” (I 
meant that literally?) “Ol 
Tusky would’t hurt a fly nowadays. Gimme 
thet camry. Hold up, there. 
tu be ‘fraid uv.” 


ing as I rubbed 
“don’t 


wonder if he 


snow eyes; 


lose yer 


Tain’t nuthin’ 


The last was shouted to me as I gave a 
push with my pole and began to slide off 
down the hill, and I reluctantly brought my- 
self toa stop. I meekly unslung the camera 
as Holt came down for it, and then, all set 
for a start, watched him as he zigzagged 
back up the hill toward the buffalo. Tuske- 
gee was still blowing like a young Vesuvius, 
but the daring fellow, not a whit daunted, 
edged up to within twenty feet of the mons- 
ter, waited for the sun to come out from be- 
hind a cloud, and snapped the camera. Then 
we coasted away and left the resolute old 
monarch in full possession of the field. 

Our chase of the fleet-footed wapita was 
attended with somewhat excitement, 
but infinitely more exertion than was our 
pursuit of the bison. Following a trail from 
the springs, we found a herd of from four 
to five hundred grazing on a little mesa. We 
circled to the higher hills in an effort to 
drive a portion of them to the deeper snow 
of the valley, where we could overtake them 
on our skis. 
ful, a 
“spike” 


less 


In this we were quite success- 
sarge bunch of half a 
bulls, and a fine old 
pointer heading down the hill. 
The bulls were brave enough ax the start 
where the snow was light and the going 
easy, the old fellow, in particular, keeping 
well in the rear of his flying family and 
stopping every and then to brandish 
full, clear, 
defiance. But as the 
the coulee or ravine 
that skirted the foot of the hills his courage 


dozen 
fourteen- 


cows, 


now 
give 
penetrating cries of 
herd wallowed 


his antlers and voice to 


into 


deserted him and it was sauve qui peut; and 


when our glistening “hickories” pulled us 


up on the flank of the bunch of heaving, sob- 
bing cows, old “fourteen-points” was a good 
hundred yards in the lead and the 
“spikes” were scattered in between. 

We easily headed the frightened cows as 
they floundered, shoulder deep, and snapped 
them as we pleased. Then we turned our 
attention to the big bull. In his terror he 
had charged on down the coulee, going into 


young 
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increasingly deep snow at every bound. His 


efforts were magnificent to behold. At times 
only the tips of his shining antlers were visi 
ble; again he would break through with his 
feet and fall with his muzzle in the 
snow, only his hindquarters showing above 
the surface. At 
both 


fore 


times he 
aft, disappearing entirely 
from sight, and only the sound of his mighty 
limbs, as they churned the “honey-combed 
snow, telling of his whereabouts. 

His agility was wonderful. 
of bone, 
fiber of 


would be aown 


fore and 


Every ounce 
every particle of muscle, ever) 
was strained to its utmost 
Time and time again we saw his rear hoofs 
drawn as far forward and as high as his 
shoulders in an eifort to pull himself to the 
top, and when the uold of his 
lost he would reach out and bury his 
forelegs and nose in the sinking crust, and 
arching his back try to drag the great body 
up to .aem. 


nerve 


ie fS 


hind 
was 


As we drew up even with him he 
lowed into the shadow of a cliff, where the 
crust, unexposed to the sun, was hard and 
firm. He struggled to the surface, tottered 
across the shadowed space, and began to 
break through on the further side. He tried 
a new place, broke in again, and then, all 
his former courage returning with a rush, 
he staggered back against the cliff, planted 
his feet, lowered his head, and waited for 
us to come on. 


wal 


This was what we had hoped for. Circling 
on the soft snow, beyond the reach of an 
attack, we took several snaps before we left 
him to regain his breath and return to his 
wives, to account 
he might. 


for his desertion as best 
The grating of his teeth, as he ground 
them together in impotent wrath, followed 
us for over a hundred yards. This is 

Holt. “They'll g 
tushes when they’re too dumb mad to beller. 
Once I herd 
o’ kyoties, agrindin’ away an’ then a 
lerin’, all the 
Holt nearly 
the elk on 
with 


acteristic, says zrit 


‘nol bull, cornered by a band 


way cross Shoshony lake 


lost his life in saving that of 


this occasion. He 


regaied me 


this and several other “hair breadth 


] 1 
int ‘ 
Silppe 


“nick-of-time” 
the 


but as they struck me as being, at the 


and stories as we 


along over snowbanks to the station, 
best, 


somewhat apocryphal, I am not setting them 
down. 
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THE 


INCA’S EYE. 


By MONTEZUMA. 


S ASSISTANT professor of 
mineralogy in Columbia 
college I am professionally 
interested in the crystal- 
lography and other natural 
features of precious stones; 
I am likewise a private col- 
lector of gems 
modest scale. 
prising, 
was 


upon a 
It is not sur- 
that | 
one of the multitude 
attracted by the exhibition 
in a prominent jeweler’s 
show window of what the 
daily press was pleased to 
declare the finest diamond 
in the world, a stone far outranking in size, 
purity of color and promised brilliancy even 
the famous “Hope’”’ itself. 

At first sight the gem, where it lay 
thrown with careless art upon a beautifully 
contrastive bed of white velvet, proved a 
disappointment to me; for instead of the 
rough crystal with characteristically curved 
facets which I had naturally expected to see, 
I beheld a roughly ground and semi-polished 
mass as large as a small Seville orange and 
much its shape 


therefore, 


uncut blue 


But though its natural crystallization was 
thus obliterated and the specimen in a 
measure thereby defaced for me, there was 
no possible doubt as to its true character. A 
diamond it was—a gem of such magnificent 
color and lustre that it fairly dazzled the 
eyes with which its azure scintillations, 
seeming actually to quiver with animation 
where it lay sparkling in the rays of the 
winter sun. A regal gem indeed and worth 
an empire’s ransom. 

“What do you think of it, professor?” 
asked a familiar sounding voice at my elbow 
and I turned to grasp the hand of a former 
pupil whom I had not seen since his gradua- 
tion, three years agone. 

“Indescribably beautiful and incalculably 
valuable, my dear boy, but barbarously 
mutilated. And the sight of you is far more 


pleasurable! Come to my rooms and tell me 
all about yourself.” 

“With But first come 
and take a peep at closer range. I 
T—— will favor us,” impulsively passing his 
arm through mine and entering the store. 

To my amazement the dignified magnate 
in attendance very obsequiously bowed his 
assent to Harland’s request for a closer 
examination and without an apparent qualm 


pleasure. inside 


guess 


gave the priceless object into our hands. It 
was worth more than a cool million; I was 
only an obscure tutor and Freddie Harland, 
I knew, to be that most impecunious of 
mortals, a bohemian arcist. It was but a 
step to the labyrinth of Broadway, yet the 
plain clothes “special” on guard nodded smil 
ingly to my companion and 
quite an impossible distance. The possibili- 
ties were appalling. What could those peo- 
ple be thinking about to assume such risks? 
“Look at it all you want to,” said this mys- 
terious young friend of 
noting my 


withdrew to 


mine reassuringly, 
perturbation. “They are not 
afraid that we will run away with it.” Some- 
thing in his tone puzzled me, but regaining 
my composure with an effort I soon 
absorbed in a mechanical examination of the 
gem. Shorn of technicalities my conclusions 
were that the stone was absolutely flawless, 
of transcendant depth and purity of color— 
an indescribable tint of fiery royal azure- 

that it weighed considerably above a thou- 
sand carats and that a crude attempt at cut- 
ting had only diminished, rather than en 
hanced its refractive powers. 

In my quarters, an hour later, when he 
had with engaging familiarity helped him 
self to my best meerschaum and appropri 
ated the easiest armchair, I looked him over 
more carefully. 


was 


The handsome face once so 
creaseless was 
and the 


smooth and 
lined, 


now deeply 
erstwhiie debonair manner 
replaced by a contrasting curtness and de- 
cision quite remarkable in a boy of his 
years. The curly chestnut hair was tinted 
with gray threads about the temples and a 
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certain quiet 
itself. I 
shapely 


elegance of apparel asserted 
marked a 


finger 


emerald on the 
and a magnificent ruby 
flamed in his cravat; a metallic chink came 


costly 


from his pocket as he idly swung his leg 
over the chair arm. There had evidently 
been a material change both in the physique 
and finances of my friend Harland! 

“Well?” he said, laughingly, after I had 
sat awhile expectantly awaiting his pleas- 
ure. “Aren’t you consumed with curiosity? 
Come now, confess!” 

But I answered naught and smilingly 
puffed at my pipe. I knew the boy so well. 

“When I left the dear old mater,” he 
burst out impetuously, “my stock in trade, 
as you well know, was my painting outfit, 
an inordinate conceit, an unlimited ambition 
to become—in logical sequence of events, of 
course—an ‘old master.’ I had seven dol- 
lars of the filthy, all told, but the world 
was my oyster—and I didn’t to do 
any civil engineering feats in the opening 
of it, 


propos¢ 
either, despite your most paternal 
solicitude and advice on that point. In short, 
dear ‘fessor, I knew I wasn’t cut out for that 
kind of thing and so went in for newspaper 
cartoon work at first, to boil the pot, dab- 
bling in oils and pastel on the side when- 
ever the opportunity offered. 
little, too 


I scribbled a 
and was lucky enough to please 
the management of the Daily ————— peo- 
ple to such an extent that they offered me a 
trip as special South 
America, to report one of their petty revo- 


correspondent to 


lutions then in progress, a chance at which 
I jumped for the possibilities of local color 
which it afforded. rum lot of 
beggars down there, no end picturesque and 
with a grand natural environment. 


They're a 


“I did a lot of work for the paper and all 
went well until the management changed 
Then I was recalled by a brief note 
which gave no explanation and, what 
worse, 


hands. 
was 
draft for ex- 
I hadn’t money enough to clear port, 


inclosed no advance 
penses. 
got mad as a hatter, and ended by electing 
to stay where I was and job a little on my 
own hook. 

“A few happy pastels ot the celebrities 
down there caught a rich old 
and set me on my feet again. 


don’s fancy 
He had an 
exaggerated idea of my artistic ability and 


kept insisting that I devote myself to land- 


scape and make a name like Church, about 


whose magnificent ‘Heart of the Andes’ h« 
vociferously insisted I paint 
I tried. me quite wrought 
up over the idea, and it ended by my hiring 
a mozo and pack outfit and striking out fo: 
high altitudes. 


could easily 


rings if He got 


“This mozo, I should remark, was a full 
blood native Indian. 
and 


His name was Athuilpa 
boasted unbroken 
from the royal Incas. 


he proudly descent 
He got so grandilo- 
quent that I laughed at him and got myself 
into no end of a box thereby. One night he 
deserted me in the very heart of the moun 
tains, taking the pack animals with him as 
well as all the paraphernalia that was lying 
loose outside my tent, leaving me nothing 
but my painting outfit, bedding, revolver and 
cartridge belt, which, fortunately, I always 
kept in close possession. A day’s attempt 
at trailing him up resulted only in the find- 
ing of a small sack of parched cornmeal and 
a box of chocolate which had worked loose 
from the hastily adjusted packs, and in the 
further discovery that the villain had de- 
liberately cut off my retreat by severing the 
supports of the last swinging bridge over 
which we had come, leaving me in a pathless 
terra incognita from which 
parently no exit. 


there was ap- 

“The immediate cause of our rupture had 
been my foolish incredulous chaffing him 
upon what I considered a pipe story of the 
rawest kind—a cock-and-bull tissue of the 
most exaggeratedly impossible sort conceiv 
able. It was to the effect that at no great 
distance from our immediate vicinity there 
was a wonderful cave in which was depos- 
ited the veritable person of his prehistoric 
ancestor, Manco Capac, himself. That the 
walls of this cavern covered with 
beaten plates of solid gold, and that the god 
himself was encased in a wondrous armor of 
the same precious material, closely studded 
and emblazoned with turquoises and emer 
alds. That this cavern was guarded by a 
hideous dragon (as nearly as I could inter- 
pret his idiom) who had eyes and breath of 
fire, and was fed upon vestal maidens who 
were annually sacrificed by the remnant of 
his tribe who dwelt in adjacent caverns, 
waited confidently for the awaking of 
their god, who was not really dead but only 
sleeping. That the god’s chamber itself was 
brilliantly illuminated by a single miraculous 
gem which his tribe reverently called the 


were 


and 
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‘Inca’s Eye,’ the brilliancy of which was so 
ereat as to blind the vision of the ordinary 
mortal, discouraging profane espionage on 
the sleeping deity. With much 
kindred rot which made me 


more of a 
roar with 
thinking the man to be under the 
influence of the alcohol which I was positive 


laughter, 


he was daily filching from our scant stores. 


He seemed almost inspired in his revela- 
tions, his features positively irradiated by 
the glowing recital, but the more earnest he 
became the more I joshed 
shortly wished I hadn't! 


“A more 


him. I very 
careful reconnoissance of the 
vicinage revealed the fact that he had cut 
the supports of the next bridge ahead as 
well, thus destroying all possibility of either 
retreat and advance, and there I was, to all 
appearances, permanently located in a nar- 
row little valley about a quarter mile long, 
with impassable chasms on three sides of 
it, and an overhanging unscalable cliff wall 
on the other. It would take wings or seven 
league boots to get out of there, and being 
unfortunately not endowed with either, the 
outlook was gloomy. 

“A couple of immense condors kept hov- 
ering a half mile above me as though seem- 
ingly aware of my sorry plight. 
carrion eaters, 


They are 
and the omen 
That night I slept 
but little, despite the fact that I was weak 
and faint from apprehension as well as hun- 
ger, for in my excitement I had eaten noth- 
ing all day. 


know, 
didn’t enliven me much. 


you 


I dozed off, however, and got 
forty winks along towards morning, 
ing that I had found the Inca’s Eye and 
couldn't get away with it because it was as 
big as a tub and heavier than my heart was 
when I awoke to the 
position.” 

The lines in his 
prominent 


dream- 


cruel reality of my 


face were 


clenched 


painfully 
his hand 
As he turned towards 
me again I saw that he was quite gray, and 
noted a living welt running from ear to 
nape on the left side of his neck. I pushed 
the decanter towards him and he drained a 
glass of Otard as though it was mere water. 

“I will spare you the details of the next 
ten days,” he resumed. 
recall them myself. I unceasingly trod to 
and fro like a wild beast in that rocky 
prison, vainly seeking an exit. Once in my 
despair 1 walked to the edge of the chasm, 


and he 
hard in retrospection. 


now 


“In fact I cannot 


/‘ 


and, leaning far out, put the revolver to my 
temple. It was an easy way to end it all! 
But something restrained me and I put the 
horrible temptation aside. Thank God, I was 
young and the vital spark was strong in me! 

“In a period of curious apathy which en- 
sued I mechanically began to take a geologic 
stock of my surroundings. The whole forma 
tion was distinctly eruptive, and I soon de 
termined the clff behind me to be one im- 
mense dike of volcanic tufa, quite soft and 
friable, honeycombed here and there with 
small orifices from a few inches to two feet 
in depth. One morning while examining it 
listlessly I was startled by having a minia- 
ture avalanche of small scoria descend upon 
my head, and 
ascertain the 


looking quickly 
cause of its displacement 
found myself staring directly into the eyes 
of a huge puma, who was craning his neck 
outward to better gauge his fatal spring. 
Instinctively I drew my revolver and fired 
almost without aim. By a providential ac- 
cident the bullet caught him fairly between 
the eyes, and in his death 
nearly fell on top of me. 
“Here was at least a fortnight’s supply 
of meat, and ravenous from 


upward to 


struggles he 


hunger I 
soon broiling a portion of it over my alcohol 
stove. As I was finishing the last unsavory 
mouthful an inspiration flashed in my mind 
-2 possibility that almost unmanned me for 
a minute in its contemplation: 
“This cougar had not been on that cliff 
all the time. 
and by a 


was 


He had come from somewhere 
way that a desperate man could 
certainly traverse as well as he, the beast 
being one of enormous size! 

“It only remained to reach the ledge 
upon which he had been perched. In three 
days by dint of incredible labor I accom 
plished it and now comes the strange part 
of my story. 

“It was a narrow 


ledge ending in a 


cavernous opening whose sides were as 


smooth as plate glass, for it was simply a 
hollow tube of lava whose trend was sharply 
upward. It emitted a foul odor, but it was 
Hobson’s choice, and I had no other alter- 


native. Returning to camp I gathered what 
possessions I deemed of 
and after a full night’s preparatory 
rest I entered the lion’s den. 

“My impedimenta was limited. A 
of chocolate, a ham of the puma, a 


few possible use 


to me, 


cake 
half- 
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alcohol, a coil of small but 


filled flask of 
strong rope. my revolver, ammunition, and, 
all, my big sketching umbrella made 


I took the 


last o! 
up the tale. latter because it had 


a strong steel handle with a spike which 


made it quite a reliable lance as well as a 
dependable Alpenstock. 


a portion of my rope, which I had previously 


For a torch I used 


saturated with puma fat. 

“For thirty long hours I upward 
and through that bore, 
which fortunately preserved a fairly uniform 
diameter of about three feet. I soon dis- 
covered that it was impossible to maintain 
a light as a moving 
through the bore. I made but slow progress 
owing to the only 
stopped when the bore abruptly enlarged 
into a level cavern, when I was able to re 
kindle my torch and look about me. 

“I found myself in a sort of domed cham- 
ber with two exits, one an upward continua- 
tion of the lava tube, the other a nearly 
horizontal tunnel with calcareous 
breccia glazed for quite a distance with lava. 
I was too prostrated to proceed further and 
after a lunch of cat meat and chocolate lay 
down and slept the sleep of exhaustion, first 
taking the precaution to rewind my watch, 
had run 
four hours and awoke 

“For three days I 


toiled 


onward volcanic 


strong draught was 


slippery footing, but 


walls of 


which down I slept for twenty- 
strong and hungry. 
followed this cavern, 
which constantly size and di- 
mensions. Then my torch and food supply 
gave out and for an indeterminable period 
I groped along purely by 
Suddenly, in turning a sharp angle, I 
stopped short at the sight of a faint bluish 
light which suffused the tunnel ahead and 
pinched myself to see if I were sentient. 

“In ten minutes more I broke through a 
thin intervening screen of transparent cal- 
cite and stood in the mausoleum of Manco 
Capac! My treacherous mozo had not en- 
tirely lied.” 

He smiled faintly at my look of incredu- 
lous surprise and filled his glass again be- 
fore he spoke. 


changed in 


of touch. 


sense 


“IT was in a circular grotto studded with 
beautiful pendant stalactites. On a sort of 
raised dais of snowy white stalagmite lay 
something swathed and swaddled in a curi- 
ous fabric of interwoven reeds and feathers. 


An absolute silence pervaded the cavern, 


which was filled with a diffused light of a 
wondrous azure value. 

“Intrepid from desperation I drew my re 
volver and strode directly up to the bie: 
where I stood for a long time looking down 
in awe upon that silent thing. 
a hurried but 


grotto, 


Then, after 

inspection of the 
discovered another 
exquisitely wrought 
openwork veil of natural stalagmitic forma 
tion, I returned and ruthlessly tore the 
covering from the mummy, which crumbled 
to dust at the first air contact. This re 
paid the sacrilege,” and he took from his 
waist a chamois belt from which he poured 
in a shimmering stream upon the table a 
full quart of multi-colored pebbles and crys- 
tals. I gave a gasping cry of wonder, but he 
laughed wearily. 

“Help yourself, old man! I have even 
less need of them now than the Inca had.” 

In silent astonishment I passed my hands 
through them. Rough emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires and turquoises with here and 
there a black or white diamond, each of 
them larger than a filbert. 

“All these I found variously filleted 
about the mummy, which likewise was en 
cased in a sort of thin golden scale armor, 
even as the mozo had declared. Their 
greater value and portability was apparent 
at a glance, and I did not disturb the baser 
metal. Hastily filling my pockets with them 
I looked about eagerly for the source of the 
azure light, which now was perceptibly dim- 
mer than when I first entered the grotto. It 
was not far to seek. 

“Directly 


thorough 
during which I 


exit screened by an 


above and some ten feet 
higher than the dais and immediately in the 
center of the grotto dome gleamed a living 
blue flame of intense brilliancy. An hour’s 
hard work of tearing down and piling up 
stalactites upon the bier brought me in 
reach of it, and the magic of the ‘Inca’s Eye’ 


was revealed. The stone you saw to-day at 


T———’s was simply set in a cunningly de- 
vised mounting at the apex of a huge in- 


verted hollow funnel shaped orifice, some 
fifty feet long, whose widest base aperture 
opened directly into the open air. All the 
sun, moon and star light admissable into 
an opening over two hundred feet in the 
clear was thus concentrated upon and re- 
flected through the lens-like gem at the 
smaller end, and the effect can be imagined. 
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“To be brief, | broke down the screen to 
the second exit and along sometime in the 
night found myself under the open sky, but 
in a darkness so impenetrable that the stars 
were scarcely visible, and I returned to the 
cavern again and lay down to sleep, pre- 
ferring the possible risk of detection to the 
sable uncertainty outside. 

“I was awakened at sunrise by a horrible 
thud that put every hair on end and caused 
me to grasp nervously at my _ revolver. 
Creeping cautiously to the cavern’s mouth I 
peered carefully out and saw that which 
abides with me even now! 

“The mouth of the cavern debouched 
upon a sort of cup-shaped depression in a 
jutting rock overhanging a frightful preci- 
pice. This cup was about fifty feet in 
diameter, and ten feet deep in the center. 
I was almost level full of polished human 
bones and in the exact center of them lay 
the inanimate form of a beautiful young In- 
dian girl of about sixteen. 

“The horrible truth came to me instantly 
in remembrance of Athuilpa’s story of vir- 
ginal sacrifices to the god. This, then, was 
one of the unfortunate victims, sacrificed at 
sunrise even as hundreds had been before 
her, and my soul grew sick at the thought. 
She was quite dead! The ragged, gaping 
wound made by the obsidian knife was 
plainly visible under her olive breast, and 
her head was crushed almost flat. I could 
do nothing for her and prudence kept me 
concealed until high noon, when I ventured 
out to reconnoitre. A dead silence 
vailed and nothing living was in sight. 

“The cup rock was simply a projection 
from a vertical cliff overhanging a chasm 
of many hundred feet in depth, through 
which I could see a tiny stream meandering. 
Straight up behind me the cliff towered for 
maybe two hundred feet, but alas! it in- 
clined slightly outward, and had above the 
cavern mouth an unscalable surface as 
smooth as glass without a break, seam or 
indentation. A hideous red stain on the 
outer lip of the cliff above bespoke the 
scene of the tragedy. That was the sacri- 
ficial altar and from there she had been 
thrown into Manco’s cup! 

“It was quite apparent that from this 
place there was no departure, and for the 
second time my heart failed me. I could 


pre- 


not bear to look upon the Thing without 
and sat within the cavern’s mouth in a 
coma of lethargy and despair. Suddenly the 
light failed and there was a crashing, tear- 
ing noise within; the air was filled with 
dust and I was thrown violently upon the 
floor. The whole cliff rocked and then sub- 
It was my second experience in like 
phenomena and I realized that I 
had just passed through a tremblor, or earth 
quake. After the tremor had subsided | 
noticed that the opening behind me 
curiously contracted. I made a step for- 
ward only to encounter solid rock. The 
tremblor had sealed the mausoleum forever 
and my only possible egress was now over 
the charnal cup! 


sided. 
seismic 


was 


“Strange as it may seem this catastro 
phe did not increase, but rather dissipateu 
my dejection. If cougars and earthquakes 
could not kill me, I though, perhaps there 
was a chance for me yet! 

“But darkness found me in the depths 
again. How long I slept I do not know. I 
was awakened to the bright sunlight by a 
tearing, ripping sound without and peered 
forth to see two immense condors—possibly 
my old acquaintances—busily engaged upon 
the now putrid body. 

“I shuddered in 
away. 


loathing and turned 
It would be my turn next. Ags I sat 
weakly down my hand encountered my coil 
of rope and a sudden thought electrified me 
A minute’s search revealed my old sketch 
ing gamp and for a minute my heart stood 
still. The night before I had speculated 
upon using it for a parachute as a last re 
source. But it was entirely too small in 
sustaining surface and I had discarded the 
idea. 

“Making a running noose in the end of 
my rope I stole cautiously to the entrance. 
The disgusting vultures had now dismem 
bered the body, and one of them had dragged 
a portion to within easy reach of my rope. 
The other condor was too busily engaged to 
notice my capture of its mate, who 
jerked into the cavern, secured, and gagged 
with my hat before it could recover its sur- 
prise or make an outcry. Within five min 
utes I had secured the other, though not 
without a desperate struggle, which com 
pelled my subsequent resting for over an 


was 


hour. 
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umbrella was 
ribbed 
feet ol 


“You divine the rest? The 
six feet in spread and stoutly 


steel. | 


about 


with had over a hundred 


strong, though small and I proceeded 


to strengthen my parachut with it until 


assured that there \ n< r of col 
lapsing. 

“Blindfolding my captiy arried each 
in turn to the cup’s firmly bound 
» the top of the 


and its 


their legs to ropes attach 


open umbrella, lashing handle 
supporting cords about my chest 


When all ready I 
1 wings and 


under the 


arm pits. then re 


leased my assistants’ heads an 


gave myself into the hand of God 


time they floundered help 


“For a briet 
took flight. 


lessly and then simultaneously 


their wing 


they 


so disposed ol hem that 


I had 
action did not inter! easily 
dragged me over the cliff itting the back 
head en route. For one 

I thought it r! My 


denly coming upon them dragged them down 


of my awful second 


was all ov« weight sud- 


and we went whirling down into space. 


buffet 
constant, 


Then the giant wings began to wildly 


the air and our descent, though 


became gradual, less time 


taken m«¢ 7 


more 


than it has was 


clutching madly at a brush and 


shouting in delirious joy. The condors, « 


hausted by their unnatural efforts, gave n 
but small trouble in freeing and, recoverin 
than I, 


before [I 


more rapidly were mere specks 


ether dared 


feet, 


the ylue trust myse 


upon my 
“Vicunas and wild llamas were plentit 


and I had small trouble in sustaining lil 


during the two weeks that I wandered unt 


I found a native village. I had fortunate! 


retained my purse, and purchasing a 


£00 
Lima and among 
however, I did not 


riding animal was soon in 


friends, to whom. relat« 


that 
lost in the mountains. I took the 


my full experience, merely saying 
had been 
first here I am.’ 
asked, 


lack of anything better to say in my amaze 


steamer for 'Frisco and 


“And the dragon?” I mildly, for 
ment 


“He wasn’t!” said Harland lightly, “nor 


the gold cave linings, either, so far as I saw 
I shall never 
diddle 


see most anything 


forgive Athuilpa for that tarra 
Still, raw alcohol will make fellows 
' And now, old man, hei 
Bah! take a 
the agent of the shah 
of Persia pays me $1,500,000 for the ‘Inca’s 


Ey¢ 


yourself to those pebbles. 


handful. To-morrow 
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MY FIRST DEER HUNT. 


By NELLIE BENNETT. 


| T WAS the month 

| of September ot 

the present year, 

1902. Mr. Ben- 

nett said I was 

only a_ hunts- 

woman in name 

until I had 

killed a deer, and 

asked me how I'd 

like to go with 

him and bring 

down one of the 

antlered deni- 

zens of the hills. 

Of course I tried to control my excitement 

and enthusiasm, for you know an old duck 

and quail hunter must not give way too sud- 

denly under great trials of emotion, even to 

their husbands, and so I tried to hold back 

the tears of joy that pressed forward, and 

just said, plainly: “I’m sure I'd like it very 
much.” 

And then, when he had said he was go- 
ing, and for me to prepare to go with him 
on a certain appointed day, I believe I felt 
a tremor in my frame and a fullness in my 
throat as I asked: “But, do you really think 
I can get a deer?” 

But I felt better when his reassuring 
back: “Oh, hush girl! Get a 
Why, of course you can. 


words came 
deer! What have 
you been blazing away at ducks and smaller 
birds for all these years? 
can kill a deer. 
deer 


Any tenderfoot 
Why, I'll make you kill a 


Mr. Bennett had arranged with Jack 
Moore and Clarence Duncan, both of Creede, 
Colo., to go with us. We left Creede (which, 
as most of my readers know, is on the Rio 
Grande in Southwestern Colorado, being the 
old mining camp which created so much ex- 
citement a few years ago,) at 6 a. m. 
with our .30.30 Savages. 


, armed 
Three miles from 
Creede we stopped at Mr. Moore’s ranch. He 
was ready to start when we arrived, having 


been waiting for us. From Moore’s ranch 


we traveled for Creek, 
After leaving the plains we encoun 


tered timber, and 


Deep seven mile 
away. 
soon entered the 
never shines except at 
It seemed pretty cold—for the alti 
tude was high. 


canon 
(where the sun 
noon). 
The streams were all frozen 
up, the rabbits sat huddled near their 
as we passed 


holes 
while a monster eagie 
us-—seemingly 
fact that we were too cold to get our guns 


looked 
down on conScious of th 
out of their scabbords- for anything smalle1 
than deer. 

About half way to the top of the range 
Messrs. Moors and Duncan decided to leave 
their horses and walk, but the mountains 
looked long and steep to Mr. B. and I, so 
we concluded to ride—and did—over fallen 











SIGHTING UP. 
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AFTER THE HUNT, 


and burned timber, through quaking asp 
forests (on which I left several samples of 
»londe hair) until we reached the top of the 
range, where the sun shone once more, and 
we found our two companions by prior ar- 
rangement. 

We rested (I napped with a log for a 
pillow) for half an hour, when Moore and 
Duncan said they would hunt the gulches 
if we would take the top of the range. We 
rode carefully for an hour, until we came 
to the head of a gulch, when we decided we 
would try it on foot for awhile, so tied our 
horses and started out. 

After walking about a quarter of a mile 
we saw something moving underbrush in 
heavy spruce timber. This speedily resolved 
itself into a pair of antlers, which moved 
solemnly up and down and from side to side 
as the deer to which they belonged, and 
which we could not see for heavy spruce 
timber, was browsing on the shrub. Drop- 
ping on one knee I[ waited for him to come 
into view, but it did seem an awful long 
ways off. With a whispered injunction 
from Mr. B. (who was keeping an eye on me 
for any symptoms of buck fever) not to 


shoot over him, I watched him as he worked 
from behind the spruce. Although it was 
not over fifteen seconds until his head and 
shoulders came into view, it seemed as 
many minutes. I could not wait for a full 
view of him, for the Lyman bead on my rifle 
already looked like a base ball, while the 
buck had dwindled to the size of a rabbit 
I pulled, the .30-30 seemed to roar like a 
cannon, the buck went down, and there was 
a crash, as several others which had been 
lying down, unseen, sprang away through 
the heavy timber. Mr. B. took a shot at the 
flying animals, but as he only had a glimpse 
of them he failed to land one. Meanwhile 
I was attending to mine. He was getting up, 
so I shot again, and again he went down. 
Then he got up on his front feet, when I 
shot for his head, which caused him to go 
down for keeps. We went over (Mr. B. 
stepping it at 196 yards), and found it to be 
a three-year-old buck with horns still in the 
velvet. I had broken his back with the first 
shot, hitting behind his shoulders. the 
second, and just above his eye the third 
(and still Mr. B. says I was badly scared). 
I wasn’t a bit elated. Instead, I was 

















be 
be! 
he 


the 
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sorry, and looked at him and decided I did 
not want to hunt any more deer. Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Duncan heard the shooting and soon 
found us. After tying the deer on behind 
my saddle we struck out for Creede. It 


8 


crn 


three feet apart and not knock off the horns 
However, we made it all right. but the wear 
and tear on my nerves and mind were some 
thing awful. 


Deer hunting is all right for 
was an awful ride—seven long miles down like it, 


the side of a mountain, through heavy tim- 
ber, with not even a trail. It was an ardu- 
ous task trying to go between trees about 


those whe 
but for genuine sport give me two 
good dogs and a Kansas corn field where the 
quail feed. 











THE AUTHOR IN TRAP-SHOOTING ATTIRE. 











x0 


be 


he Sarah, a neighbor’s coal-black cook, lost her husband, but her grief for the time 
being was overcome by the importance of a funeral, so dear to the negro heart. Just 

st before starting to the church Sarah went to her mistress looking very consequential in 

he her black dress and heavy crepe veil, but on her hands were a pair of white gloves. 

ird “Why in the world did you get white gloves?” exclaimed her mistress in astonish 

" ment. 

ois “Don’ yo’ s’pec’,” she answered, somewhat indignantly, “that 


I’s gwine to let a, 
them niggas see that I’s got on gloves?” 

















SHOOTING OVER LIVE DECOYS. 





ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY E. 


IN THE 
eighty 


Mississippi river, 
miles north of St. 
and where the 


first 


Louis, 
bluffs 
mighty body of water, lies 


join with the 
the picturesque little town 
of Clarksville, in the fa- 
Pike. St. 
and 
men find this vicinity their 
land of The 
water 


mous county of 


Louis hunters fisher- 
paradise. 


river, during high 
seasons, overflows its cus- 
tomary banks and depos- 
and 
sloughs its choicest game fish, and when the 
river recedes the fish remain to become a 


prey to the angleworm and the minnow. The 


its in the low lands 


A. CLIFFORD. 


fish most sought after are the 
striped bass, and the beautiful and 
cropple. 

Contrary to the rule that the local sports 
do not appreciate the pleasures their 
ity afford, Clarksville harbors some of the 
finest and truest sportsmen on earth, and to 
add to the 


Nature, 


pleasures accorded them by 


Dame they have built a beautiful 


and serviceable stern-wheel boat, christened 
Uranus. She is forty feet long and twelve 
feet beam, draws but twenty inches of wate! 
and is fitted out as sumptuously as a rail 
road magnate’s private 


car. She is pro 


pelled by a twelve-horse-power gasoline en 
gine and supports the only electric plant on 
a Mississippi launch. 
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It has been the pleasure of the writer on 
several join 
boarder 
party. 

A more congenial crowd never met under 
one roof than, for instance, 
Melvan, who handles the 
dexterity only second to his ability as stew 
ard. Then there is Fletcher, to whose abil 


occasions to and be a star 


and official photographer for the 


Commodore 
pilot wheel with a 


ity as a master mechanic the Uranus owes 
its existence. He is so proud of his creation 
that he alone handles the throttle and talks 
to her as though she was a lady. “Fletch” 
is a great boy for kind 
Huber makes. Once he that he had 
just partaken of two and at 
sure. He _ practiced 
thirty minutes until the 
the absence of the real thing, 
administered a handful of table 
pint of hot Well, the mince 
were not in it long, but “Fletch” did not ac- 
company the hunters on 
day. What will 
will cure him of barking after he 
into mincemeat. 

A concert is given evening after 
all hands have joined in and cleaned the 
dishes, the phonograph being given the cen- 
ter of the stage. 


mince pies—the 
lorgot 
two more for 
contortion for about 
boat physician, in 
prescribed and 
salt in a 
water. pies 
their rounds that 
cure a dog of distemper 


is ground 


each 


The intermissions are filled 


“Ditch” 
minstrel, 


in by Fern, Pike County’s famous 


whose recitations of experiences 
bring forth applause as well as a 
more wholesome respect for Ananius. One 
of Pete's that he duck 
that in earth 


such a that all the 


always 
stories is shot a 
dropping to 
velocity 


flying so high 
it attained 
feathers came out. 

After the concert Colone! Boone, a first 
cousin of Uncle Daniel, and custodian of the 
“bank,” brings it forth and for a few hours 
the boys finger the ivories just to give then 
nerve to take long shots the next day 
Finally, after “just one more jack around,’ 
the boys join Uncle Jimmie, the only smart 
one of the crowd, who retires at nine. 

Speaking of the “jacks, it is recorded 
in the log of the Uranus that on one occas- 
ion, when five hunters were seated around 
the table, a remarkable hand dealt, 
consisting of four four kings, four 
queens, four jacks and four tens to the re 
spective victim held four 
kings and after wagering his bake-shop and 
all but his babies, he “called.” The sound 
waves from the laughter and hilarity that 
followed are still rumbling in the great be- 
yond, and it was all caused by permitting 
the butcher to leave the table for one hand. 


was 


aces, 


sitters. ihe 





A lady, who had once before paid a fleeting visit to Arizona, was walking up and 


down the station platform at Tucson while the train 


stopped en route to California, 


and seeing a peculiar kind of cactus, approached a Mexican and asked him the name 


of it. 
“Quien sabe,” 
“Oh, yes, I remember,” 
forget.” 


said the Mexican. 


The Mexican had told her in Spanish that he did not 


she exclaimed; “the quien sabe cactus. 


How stupid of me to 


understand. 











PREPARING SUPPER. 


See story ‘‘On the Mississippi.” 





STEVE’S STORY. 


By N. H. CROWELL. 


TEVE SANDERS =sap- 
peared in the doorway 
and dashed up to the 
bar. 

“Quick, 
gasped, 


Bill,” he 
“Pizen me!” 
The proprietor glanced 
at his haggard features 
and with a motion that 
baffled the placed 
a glass of Old Tear-the- 
Roof before the victim. 

“What ails ye? 
rabbits?” 


eye 


Got 
inquired Bill, 
as Steve put down the glass and licked the 
suds off his moustache. 

“T would a had in anuther twenty-four 
heur an’ thet’s no idle prohpecy. 
aginst th’ like o’ somethin’ fierce.” 


I ben up 


Steve paused and loosened his belt, after 
which he carefully tucked in his shirt, re- 
cinched his belt, bit off a chew and heaved 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“Eh? How?” asked Bill. 

“I ben basely deceived, Bill, that’s what.” 

“Huh?” 

“I'll ’splain th’ hull etarnal thing. ’Twuzz 
this way.: Ye see, th’ preacher—hol’ on, did 
I say preacher? Quick Bill—anuther dose!” 

Bill saved Steve’s life the second 
Steve belt 


time. 
coughed, tightened his 
sumed. 

“Let's see. I give myself away, didn’t I? 
Well, Bill, I ben out alone fer a hull week 
with a parson. Seven days in solitude, Bill, 
with a preacher an’ a achin’ thirst that wuzz 
like cotton dipped in sawdust.” 

“Get out!” remarked Bill, incredulously. 

“Straight! I wuzz flimflammed, I tell 
ve. But arter I cum to I wudden’t hedge- 
not Steve Sanders—no sir. 
tuk it like a sojer, Bill 


I jist stood an’ 
An’ talk about yer 
tenderfeet—d’ye ever clap eye on a 
jinooine lad with 
have Naw, ye ain't 
t? 


rale 
pedals, Bill? Ye 
nuthin’ t’ hol’ a candle 
this one—I’d back th’ parson against any 
thing. 


sotit 


“This incividyool cum over t’ my place 


and re-— 


last week an’ he opens up by askin’ what 
wuzz my name, I 
Yooreky, or 


tells him an’ he 
somethin’ sim’lar an’ shakes 
han’s fer all th’ worl’s tho’ I'd ben his long- 
lost sister thet froze t’ death in th’ summer 
o’ '45—leastways he got blame fermilliar al! 
t’ onct. 


says 


“*What kin I do fer ye,’ I sez, arter look 
in’ th’ proposition over clusly. 

“Teor ‘will consist in 
convoyin’ (thet’s a good one, Bill, ain’t it?) 

convoyin’ me into th’ heart o’ th’ game pre 
cincts in th’ shortes’ possible space o’ time. 

“‘T’m no guide,’ I sez. 


duties,’ he says, 


But he hauls out 
a letter from ol’ Bloom, th’ postmaster as 
says Steve Sanders kin fin’ game whar they 
ain't any er words t’ thet effec’ an’ he hed 
me foul, ye see. 

“We lit out. Arter we'd ben goin’ a few 
hour pard he releases t’ me th’ fac’ thet his 
‘people’ have granted 
anuther ye 


him a _ gratuitous 
can't wrastle, Bill)- 
gratuitous vacation an’ he hoped as how he 
cud lan’ a few pelts fer a vestry rug. 
“Vestry? What’s that?’ I says. 
“*Part of a church,’ he says. ‘My church 
—I’ th’ pastor.’ 


(thet’s 


“Well, Bill, I looked hard at it but it wuz 
sober an’ I jist had t’ take my medicine like 
a two-year-ol’. 

“*What like t’ go up against 
fust?’ says I, fin’ly, by way o’ feelin’ him. 

“*Anything,’ he 


wud ye 
says. ‘Grizzlies pre- 
ferred, however—their hides is more service 
able,’ he says. 

“*Any  putickler 
slaughtered?’ says I, 


eye 


way ye want ‘em 
arter I'd skinned my 
aroun’ t’ ‘is weapons an’ 
none. 


“‘T’ll atten’ t’ 


locate seed 
my own killin’, thank ye— 
I've a method uv my own,’ he says. 

“I stood it a spell then I says: 

“ ‘How?’ 

“*With m’ han’s,’ says he 

“I thunk it over a bit an’ fin’ly I says: 

“*Wud ye min’ ’lucidatin’ thet air bear- 
killin’ scheme o’ yourn a leetle more lurid? 
I fail t’ ketch ye so far’ 

* ‘Not 


in th’ least,’ he says. ‘D’ye ever 
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ear o’ th’ sci’nce o’' hypnotism—th’ power 


th’ human eye—th’ magic force o’ will?’ 
“‘T hev,’ I says, ‘but to no extent.’ 

art—folks 
It’s 


“*Well, I am perficient in ca’ 
all me an adep’ back whar I cum from. 
ry fascinatin’,’ he says. 
“*Ye’ve tried it on bear, I reckon?’ says I. 
‘Not yet—thet’s But 
har can’t be any failure.’ 


why I'm here. 
‘I'm glad t’ hear thet,’ I says. 
‘Why?’ 
‘Oh, 

I'm engaged t’ be 


says he. 

besides 
Jake 
Plank’s darter before long an’ Jake wuddent 


. “An 
with 


jist becuz,’ 


says 


harnessed up 


tan’ fer no dis’pintments.’ 
“ ‘Never 
Kal t’ 


worry, my frien’, says he; ‘I’m 


all occasions. Have no tremors,’ he 

says. 

two hundred 
Maje 

quickern 


“We jogged along about 


vards er so when scat! ol’ hed a 


big 
chain-lightnin’. I 


wil’ cat up a 
pulled 


thumpin’ tree 


Bones up an’ 
reached fer my gun, but th’ parson stops me. 

“*Hist!’ he says, an’ I histed. 

“*Thet’s an opportunity I must embrace,’ 
he says. 

“Don’t embrace it too fermilliar,’ says I, 
clum out o’ th’ ‘thet 
tunity may hev feelin’s.’ 

“*Sit perfectly quiet till I call ye- 


as he wagon; oppor- 
then 
cum an’ help me skin th’ creature,’ he says. 

“Well, Bill, ye mought be able t’ ’magine 
my feelin’s settin’ thar a-knowin’ th’ prob’ble 
Bimeby I 
over th’ 
ders an’ fin’ly 


consequences. seed pard’s head 
-then his shoul- 
his legs. He fair t’ 
middlin’ climber an’ twant long till he wuz 
up in th’ fust fork. He leaned out an’ hol- 


lered at 


loomin’ up bresh 


was a 


me. 
“Ts thet dog vallyole?’ 
“*Vallybly? 
in th’ state,’ I says. 
“Well, he bit 
goin’ higher. 


he says. 


He’s wuto any two hosses 


me,’ he says, an’ begun 

“Putty quick pard he got out on th’ same 
limb th’ cat tell ye 
my hair thet 
preacher edgin’ up onto seventy-five poun’s 
o’ live dynamite an’ th’ dynamite gittin’ its 
back humped fer business. 

“IT oughtent to a done it, Bill, but I 
dent help it—no sir. 


wuzz stickin’ to an’ I 


fairly riz. Thar wuz fool 


cud- 
I decided to preserve 
th’ parson t’ his people back east an’ [ up 
an’ bored Mr. Cat whar it 
parson th’ mos’ good. 


seemed t’ do th’ 
But, say, I wuddent 


do it agin—not if th’ cat wuzz a she-tiger 


with a jumpin’ toothache—no sir. I know 
when I’m called down proper an’ thet parson 
cud sling th’ 
whew! 
“ ‘Ruined,’ he 
sci’nce 
bud! 
“*T saved yer mincemeat,’ says I. 
Why, I had th’ 
shrink 


langwidg about scand’lous 


says. ‘Calculations upset 


hampered—success nipped in th’ 


Ye’re too impulsive,’ he says. 


“*Foolish man, you jest. 


creature’s eye—I saw it ‘twas 
quelled, controlled, conquered by my will.’ 
‘*Tame, eh?’ I says. 
“*No doubt of it. 


A moment more an’ he 


would have follered me like a puppy,’ he 
Says. 

“*Maje wuz a pup onct,’ says I. 

“Well, thet time I did get th’ frosty shoul 
Bill, but I 


hackin’ away at th’ critter’s pelt. 


der, never let’s on—jest kep 


Bimeby I 
slings it aboard an’ we agitated th’ hoss 
ahead. We out an’ 
bright an’ early we wuz up an’ at ’em. We 


track o’ a 


staked nex’ mornin’ 


struck bear not fifty yards from 


camp an’ th’ parson wuzz fer hikin’ right 


out without lacin’ up his feetgear. gut | 


fin'ly held ’im while I got most o’ his duds 
on an’ some feed in his manger an’ then we 
lit out. looked mad when I offered 
my spare gun—said ‘twould 
but I got him to 


knife so’s he cud start 


Parson 
ruin his 
lug a 
in skinnin’ as soon’s 
he hed rocked his victim to sleep. 

“We kep’ on an’ th’ tracks kep’ gittin 
bigger an’ fresher an’ fiercer. I cud hardly 
keep in sight.o th’ preacher an’ th’ way he 
wuzz cuttin’ through th’ 
wuzz a 
him 


chances huntin 


bresh an’ scrub 


caution. Bimeby I runs bang-slap 


into an’ he grabs me an’ says ‘Hist 
again. 
“IT wuzz perfectly willin’, Bill, an’ anyhow 
I felt as how I hadn’t los’ no considable bear 
thet 
“*He jest rounded thet big boulder thar, 
he says, pintin’ up th’ ridge. 


**Good; I'll climb up an’ shoot ‘im from 


mornin’ nohow. 


above,’ says I. 
“He looked at me 
shook his head. 
“Then he tip-toed toward the boulder an 
I dug in my toes an’ clum op th’ hill on top 
o’ th’ rock. Sure enough thar 
snortenist, bigges’ ol’ reprobate o’ 


kinder sorrerful an 


wuzz th’ 
a grizzly 
ye ever saw—he looked as big as a cattle 
car. I ran my neck out till she on-jinted an’ 
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I see th’ parson cum roun’ th’ rock. He'd 
tucked th’ knife into his belt an’ hed pulled 
up his coatsleeves exposin’ his white shirt. 
He looked like he wuzz goin’ to try th’ bear 
best two out o’ three in ketch-ez-ketch kin. 
“T laid low an’ saw th’ hull affair. 
“Parson he crep’ along till he wuzzent 
more’n ten feet critter when he 
says, in a voice like ye’d holler in a tunnel, 
“*Turn roun’ to onct!’ 
“Well, ’twas amazin’ t’ 


from th’ 


see how quick th’ 
ol’ cuss done what he wuzz asked to. Par- 
steps up till he cud a picked th’ 
critter’s teeth with a goose-quill, a-movin’ 
his han’s an’ snappin’ his fingers tremenjous. 
Bear he squats kinder flabber-gasted-like an’ 
his eyes opened up like a pair o’ new wash- 
pans. 

“*Ah, I thought so,’ says th’ 
‘Ye’re sleepy—ye can’t resist it 
sleepy—ye’re goin’ t’ tak« 
big snoo’—— 

“Well, Bill, I can’t tell ye 


son he 


parson. 
-ye’re awful 
a snooze—a nice 


exactly how it 


wuzz, but th’ preacher he wuzz about an 
inch to th’ good when they went roun’ th 
boulder an’ Eph wuzz a gainin’ at a rate of 
about two to one. Only thing saved th 
preacher wuzz a big root that got in Eph’s 
way good an’ hard an’ rolled ’im. Preacher 
he went up-hill past me so fast he sounded 
like escapin’ steam, an’ at th’ top he tried t 
climb higher yit. 

“I calmed him ez much ez I cud—tellin 
him grizzlies had no wills t’ work on wuth 
mentionin’ an’ sich like an’ by degrees he 
got all right agin. 

“*T had ‘im goin’, says he. 

“*Yes, I seed ’im—he wuzzent fur behin 
I says. 

“Well, Bill, we tried all kin’s from mink 
t’ mule, bullfrogs t’ buffalo afore my man 
gin in fer keeps. But he sure had nerve 
along an’ I reckon thet vestry rug’ll be 
about as cute a fixin’ as is seed back in them 
parts. Pizen, Bill.” 
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DARKAROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HAKRY C. RUBINCAM. 


Outdoor Life’s annual competition cam«¢ 
to a close December 3lst and the character 
the work submitted far excelled that of 


any of our previous competitions. Mr. 
Beam, secretary of the Colorado 


Camera Club, and Mr. 


George L. 


Ernest R. Lunbeck, 


manager of the photo-supply department ot 


the Denver Fire Clay Company, both pho- 


tographers of many years’ experience and 


gentlemen of exceptional artistic discern- 
ment, were asked to assist in the selection 
of the two prints to which the gold medal 

The task 


proved to be much harder than anticipated 


and camera were to be awarded. 


much, and mature deliberation 


to arrive at the 


and it took 
following decision 
First 


Mists,” 


prize (gold medal)—‘“Out of the 
by Thomas A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 

Second prize ($25 
by Mrs. Helen P. Gatch, Salem, Ore. 

Honorable “Day 
J. Harry Millar, Denver, Colo.; 
ing of the Storm,” by 
Colo. 


In this competition the 


camera)—‘Industry,” 


mention Dreams,” by 
“The Break 
Thomas A. Morgan, 
Denvel 
judges were put 
to the task of deciding between a landscape 
and a figure study, a proposition of extreme 
difficulty 
ticularly 


under any circumstances and par 


onerous, when the merits are so 


balanced as in Mr. Morgan’s “Out 
Mists,” 


in awarding the 


equally 
of the and Mrs. Gatch’s “Industry.” 
Morgan 
and the second to Mrs. Gatch the judges de 
that 
lieved Mrs. Gatch’s print excelled in artistic 


first prize to Mr. 


sired to make a special note they be- 


points, and the first prize was lost to her 
because of a degree of carelessness in 
that 


be the contention of 


only 
the presenting of her work could not 
be overlooked. It may 


some that only the artistic merit should be 


considered, but certainly in a photogray 


competition the slovenly mounting o 


print on a double mounting evidently cut 


With scissors, with no two edges alike, 
ing evidences of neglect in spotting 

print, together with very apparent blemish¢ 
on the 


surface, detracts 


Such 


Irom its 
Mrs. Gatch’'s 
and had it not 


print 


tistic excellence. was 


print, “Industry,” been 


these defects the order of things would 


been reversed. I can imagine no solution 


Mrs. Gat 
Outd 


this state of affairs except that 
was not sufficiently impressed with 


Life’s competition. Mr. Morgan's pri 


one of those misty day effects, to 


which photograph) 


pretation of 
| 
! 


end itself more readily than to 


subjects. The composition is excellent, the 
atmosphere superb, and the 


of the 


broad handling 


subject presents an interpretatio 


breathes esthetic 
Mrs. 


pose, the 


that fairly temperament 
The charm ot 


plicity. The 


Gatch’s print is its 
lighting, the 


are of a severe plainness that 


seen in figure studies. ‘the modeling 


rare, the tone, running irom 


soitnes 


harshness, so charmingly harmonious 


“action,” that one finds 


. , _ 
the pose so 1ull oi 


oneself wondering why the quaint littl 


continue her knitting. There 


does not 
ave the keynote of true art 


* * 


It was of peculiar interest to me to 
over that Mr. Morgan and Mrs. Gatch were 
each awarded three prizes in the Kodak 
Progress Competition. 


There 
the work submitted. 


was a very decided line shown in 
On one side were thoss 


who do not take picture making with that 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS HELEN P GATCH INDUSTRY. 


Second Prize Winner in Outdoor Life's 1902 Photographi: mi petition, 


seriousness necessary in artistic results, and tain that the 


strivers would 
on the other those who gave every indica 


strive and study, for in the end 
tion of direction and individuality to an ad 


vanced degree. In the work of the latte: 
were plainly shown the struggles with ideas, 


mount to that pinnacle from 
world sees what American ph 


puYU 
can do with photography 
with the difficult problems of photographir 


technique and the failure of many appeared 
to be due to inability to graps the wholes 


Our frontispiece this month is 
thing at once. So full of 


promise was this mender,” by Mr. Alfred 


Stieglitz, 
class of work that I wish I could feel 


cer presenting this picture it is not out 
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December! 

Camera Cralt 
“Reports from the Turin Internationa! 
Modern 


indicate that the 


Decorative Art and Fine Art Ex! 


all llecrti ‘ 
bition small collection ot! 
lorwara¢e 


York, cre 


collection, 


pictures gathered and 
New 


sensatiol Phe 


American 
by Mr. Alfred Stieglitz 
ated a genuine 
consisting of but thirty pictures, carried off 


twenty-one awards Mr. Stieglitz was award 


d the 2.500 frances Kings prize for the col 


besides a grand pri r his ow! 


$ © As 


represent ] by the v« ry « 


lection 


work. England and France 


were ream of their 


. b 
photographers and the int st in the ex 


ibition was high, the victory of our own 


photographers is of no sma mnsequence 


Il am anxious hear what the antagon 


sts of the higher art movement will say of 


this acceptance of the work of Mr. Stieglitz 


and other Americans. including Clarence 


White, 
bier. It has 


Eugene and Gertrude Kase 


Frank 


been, and is, th custom ol 


" 


arly all mediocre photographers and jour 


1 7. 
nals to hoot at the those named 


pictures ol 


} rvt} \7 nossible ) 
ind to do and say everything possible t 


obstruct the movement rue art in pho 


tography of which Mr. Stieglitz is the 


recog 


nized head. But those who have more 


sense 
and true 
their 


than to cry down tru results 


motives becauss they afr bevond 


physical capacity and mental comprehension 


have long recognized that this blatant vin 


dictiveness would not retard the progress 


toward the zenith of the sphere of pho 


tography in art, and now that the seal of 


pre-eminence has been indelibly fixed upon 


their particular bug-a-boos I am anxiously 


waiting to see what they Perhaps 


think there is they can 


say; who knows’ 


they will 


* 
The fourth salon of 
held 
the club’s exhibition 

W hile 
in name, it will be the 
first that 


rado Camera 
Club will be March 23 to 28, 1903, in 
club rooms 
Denver, Colo. fourth salon 
‘eality, for it 
will be other 


is the than an exhi 


bition of prints from a limited western ter- 
ritory. The club has realized the 
effect of 


of inspiring 


pernicious 
lack 


complacency resulting from 


invited 
tribute to this fourth 


competition, and has 
whosoever will to cor 
Certain well 


tographers will be 


salon. known American pho 


especially invited to con 


tribute and it is reasonably expected that 


there will be gathered in Denver such an ex 


hibition of never 
been seen since the Philadelphia salon suc 
cumbed to  pepular 


barred 


photographic art as has 


clamor and adopted 


methods that true art and “busted 


the show wide open.” Even more bold than 


asking special exhibits from those serious 


workers who have been tabooed by the pin 


1 


iead rabble of photographic chaos, is the 
action of the club in naming a jury of sele« 
tion composed entirely of artists and con 


noisseurs. It is high time photography 
fallacy of the 


having at 


demonstrated the supposed 


necessity o least one photogra 


“explain” the insurmountable ob 
untered in photographic effort. 
If you are 


tacles enc 


interested in the movement fo1 
true art photography send to Mr. Georgs 
secretary Colorado Camera Club 
Appel building, Denver, Colo., for 
anks, etc., for the fourth salon. 

+” * a 


] Beam 


entry 


\ new fight has developed. A fight of 
And it is not as to the kind of 
mounts to print to 
right to the root of the 
question is whether photo 


increasing or decreasing. 


words 


use, or the 
make, but it 


manner of 
£oes 
thing, and the 


graphy is Along 


Henry C. Abbott, who has written 
books and things, besides knowing some fel 


comes Mr 


low who makes developers, and says pho 


tography is coasting down a greased plank: 
it is only a question of time when the dog 
gi will get it, and Mr. Eastman’s assu1 


ance that photography is 


increasing re 
minds him of the boy whistling in the dark 
pup his courage. If you don’t believ« 
ask the man who makes the de 
or go down to Atlantic City and se: 
he people take cameras in bathing with 
them 


t, says he 
Ve lope ] 


t f 


Then along comes Mr. Jones—L. B. Jones. 
Rochester, N. Y. Now, we theorists should 
rganize a society for the 
annihilation of 


suppression or 
These fel- 
lows who come back at you with facts and 
figures that upset a beautiful theory, have 
no place 


men like Jones. 


among honored and ancient 
ed gentlemen, still 
the romance of the 
printed 


mind- 
encrusted with 
when all things 
true. This Mr. 
Jones rudely smites Mr. Abbott on the solar 
plexis with the fact that sales of kodaks. 
films and paper in 1901 exceeded that of 


deeply 
days 


were accepted as 
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any pre vious year, and the first ten months of verses ol “Back to 


the woods, 


of 1902 show an increase in sales over the eot the goods.” he would have 


ame period for 1901. Anyone familiar wit} ott ‘all in.” 


the ethics of theorizing will admit this to be 
manifestly unfair of ir. Jones. Then, not ‘Many workers do all their 


satisfied with this mighty smote, he infers the window. The frames will not 


that the sale of Mr. Abbott’s books is no if the upper half of the 


window 


riterion of the ways of photography. H¢ lown a few inches and the frames 


ilso leaves with you the impression that ipon lower sash, supported at 


perhaps Mr. Abbott’s friends did not mak by the top sash of the other halt 
good developer, and even follows up his lange. Now, when you have 
idvantage with an insinuated suggestion ns reasonable enough, 


that Mr. Abbott's information regarding At evidently did not rea 
antic Citv is gleaned from. unreliable ity is the very es of phot 


ources. If he had only included a coupl 


CASEY AND THE SALON. 


By HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


“Th’ ould woman,” said Casey, “tuk th ilb an’ hod t’ turn th’ howldher 


noshun I wus t’ make a pitcher of th’ young th’ river becaus« h’ shutter opine 
est kid, Gladys. Th’ name, moind ye, bein’ 
a noshin of Mary Ann's. I got th’ kid in th 


oom with th’ baywindy where th’ loight is 


shpoiled th’ plate. That plate wus divil 


with th’ rist whin I got home and 


a print of it jist fur t’ say how she 
zood an spint two hours tryin’ t’ get her t’ Wan day 


ge I wus showin’ me Chicagy pitch 


set shtill in th’ rockin’ chair long enough t’ t’ th’ gang at noon, whin along comes 
get th’ focus. Thin, whin I got focused an’ archytict 


on th’ job. ‘What’s this,’ sez 
th’ plate howlder in an’ hod jist squazed th’ 


‘Pitchers,’ sez I, handin’ him th’ bunel 
bulb, th’ kid laned forwards an’ I closed th Whin he come t’ th’ wan I shpoilt be pressin 


shuther as she fill off th’ chair. I swore be th’ bulb whin th’ tug was passin’, he hild 


all th’ saints I’d make no more pitchers of it 


off an’ thin looked closter, thin sit it up 
th’ kid an’ I didn’t, but I diviliped th’ wan 


furninst th’ house an’ looked again. ‘’Tis 
plate an’ made a print. It was very bum. gr-rate,’ sez he. ‘What,’ sez Il. ‘Th’ pitcher 
Th’ ould woman sez—but there, I’m wan sez he. ‘Which wan,’ sez Il. ‘This,’ sez he 
dhering. Some toime afther thot I wint t’ howldin’ up th’ shpoilt wan. ‘The con 
Chicagy t’ get some iron work an’ took th’ posishun,’ sez he, ‘is perfict an’ th’ subject 
cameera along t’ make some pitchers of a sez he, ‘is will handled an’ tells its own 
big city t’ show th’ kids. Wan day I wus story,’ sez he. 


“Tis full of atmosphere,’ sez 
doone be th’ Clark strate bridge an’ thinkin’ he. ‘Hov yez 


anny more like this?’ sez he 
t’ make a pitcher of the canal they call th’ ‘Not now,’ sez I ‘I 
river I set th’ cameera up on th’ rail, put in worse,’ sez I, ‘but I 
a plate howlder, sit th’ shuther, pulled th’ 


may hov had some 
threw thim away 
go over t’ th’ house,’ sez he, ‘an’ look 
sloide an’ wus goin’ t’ make th’ exposhure, prints over, sez he. ‘All roight,’ sez | 
whin a tug come puffin’ out from undher th’ we wint. 

bridge an’ not wantin’ t’ shpoil th’ pitcher I “He 


i 


shuifled a lot of ould prints an’ whin 
waited fur th’ tug t’ pass from me soight. he come t’ th’ wan where Gladys fill out of 


Lanin’ me ilbow on th’ rail I pressed th’ th’ chair, he sez, ‘This will do,’ sez he. ‘Now 
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‘th’ Camera Club is goin’ t 
‘Hoorah fur th 


‘th’ only things they 


Casey,’ sez he, 
hov a saloon.’ club,’ sez I; 
nade over there,’ sez I, 
pool,’ sez I, ‘an’ 
‘No, no!’ 


indherstand,’ sez he. 


‘is a bar an’ a swimmin’ 


now if they get th’ bar,’ sez | 
sez he, ‘yez don't 

‘Come over t’ th’ club ‘an’ I'll show 
ye,’ sez he, ‘how t’ inlarge thim,’ sez he, ‘an’ 
ve can inter thim fur tl loon,’ sez he 
Annyhow I wint an twinty-sivin 


eight be tin plates thirty-thray 


prints we got two pit would make 
a throypod throw 
they 


spint 


archytict sez 
talk I 


fur t fram an’ sint thim 


wus foine an’ gamblin n his 
money 
t’ th’ saloon comity 

‘Th’ saloon comity nothin’ about 
mixin’ dhrinks as I fui thought, but wus 


sed T he TONE 


pitchers, tho’ 


begod they must a mixed dhrinks 


the \ 


wall, fur me » intries 


whin picked out th’ pitchers t’ hang 


on th’ werr there 


with a lot of other v that must hov bin 


made with this lins thay call th’ pinhole 


Th’ comity wus all 
I guess they all was tachers in th’ infant 


class in Sunday sch they talked 


ecause 
an’ th’ eff« of bad 
an’ fizzy wuzzies an’ a lot 


ol gums, 
more baby talk 
Th’ critic on the mornin 


ookin’ doods, an’ 


early trainin’ 


paper wus there 
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an’ I hoy in th’ slip of paper here th’ things 
he sed of me pitchers. 
Mr. Casey,’ it sez, ‘are marvelous ixamples 
of th’ lingths t’ 


tained.’ 


‘Th’ two intries of 


which photo-graphy has at 
‘Tis printed here what I’m radin’ 
moind ye—‘t’ which 


perfect 


photo-graphy has at 
achavemint is Mr 

choild. Mr. 
has sounded a perfict note betwane subjict 


an’ idea an’ tratmint. It 


tained Of 


Casey's porthrait of a Case) 


raqoires moore 
coorage than most photografters hov to at 
timpt a portrait-in such a sevarely simple 
mode, t’ put behoind wan th’ timptashun t’ 
aids to success in backgrounds, drap 
ery an’ longhtin’. Th’ flish 
charmin’. Th’ pose of th’ figure is 
but errs some in givin’ too broad a hint 
thot th’ Wan moight 
} 


be timpted t’ think this pitcher th’ rasult ot 


sake 
modelin’ an’ 
tones are 


rood, 


model is in fact posed. 


chanst if it were not fur th’ intinse artistic 

I shown in Mr. Casey's ither inthry, 
folded the 
in a large 


clipping carefully, put 
it away wallet, and after wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand gazed 


at me silently As he slowly got up to go 


he asked 
“Hov yez toime t’ go out and dhrink t’ 
th’ confushion ot th’ ninnies of art?” 











A DAY WITH DEER IN 


EER are not very 
plentiful in the 
mountains liear 
Butte, but are not 
to find. If 
one based his judg 
ment the 
hunters 
he will see going 
in all directions 
that 

mining camps, he 
might think all game would be exterminated 
in one 


so hard 


upon 
number of 


from greatest 


season. Especially is 
leading to the Big Hole and 
districts during the early autumn 
months, when, after a cold, stormy night, the 
snow shows well down on the foothills. I 
hardly think one deer is killed to each hun- 
ter during the whole season. 


this so 
on the roads 


adjacent 


Yet many of 
these parties, if they know the country or 
have a guide, get from two to five deer ina 
ten days’ hunt. Although Melrose is forty 
miles from Butte, in a fairly good hunting 
district, and I have lived here nearly six 
years, hunting from three to six days every 
fall, the deer I have bagged can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. One day, how- 
ever, my partner and I were favored. Up 
to that time I had never had a fair show, as 
I thought, to see whether I could kill a deer 
or not. I fancied I would have “buck ague” 
sure, and I did. Not the old-fashioned kind, 
though, that holds them spellbound; but of 
a very different character. My brother-in- 
law and family were spending the holidays 
with us and day I had made vain 
promises to go hunting the next day; but 
before the next day would dawn, some one 
would ring the telephone, “Doctor 
wanted.” But after the third day and after 
Brother Will had 
and we 


every 


pesky 


packed everything to go 
were on the way to the depot to 
ascertain at what time the train would be in, 
a light snow began to fall. 
climax; 


This capped the 
we must go. 

“Oh, what fine tracking it will be if this 
keeps up till midnight and 


then stops,” I 


MONTANA. 


said. “I will go sure if you will stay out ot 
the ‘smoke-eaters’ town’ one more day. Wes 
will get out so early that the 


So back home we go, un 


tele phone 
won't catch us.” 
pack our rifles and get the horses ready, as 
I thought it best to go horseback as far into 
the hills as possible. 

“Will! Will! Get up! Didn't 
the alarm? It’s 4 o’clock now, and we must 


you hear 
be out in an hour.” 

Cold? Montana 
about the twenty-seventh day of December, 


Yes, it is pretty cold in 


when you get out of a warm bed and 
on a ten-mile 
But what of 


start 
ride at 5:30 in the 
that; 
deer and 

Will is a crack 
record to prove this. 


morning 
both 
fresh venison? 


didn’t we have 
visions of 
shot: his scores go on 
As for myself, 
I never could hit a mark. 


had nearly reached 


well 
At daybreak we 
some mahogany hills 
These open mahogany patches, always on 
the south side of hills, are favorite places 
for deer to come after a hard storm in the 
mountains. They seem to like to 


come to these places to thaw out as it wer 


higher 


Yet it is for feed, as mahogany is fairly good 
browsing. Now we must keep a sharp look 
out ahead as each hill and 
gully comes into view. Yes, there is a track, 
only one deer, a large buck. 
been made 


brush-covered 
It must have 
yesterday, as the 
shows in the sharp hoof prints. Old tracks 
are no us to-day; but then 
always make the hunter more alert. 
Carefully 


fresh snow 


good to they 


down through the. scrubby 
mahogany we went, leading our horses in 
order to be ready for a chance shot; but no 
deer; only the lone track passing from one 
gulch to another. He was certainly looking 
for more of his kind. “Well, I think we can 
safely ride again,” says Will, “as there is 
no more brush between here and Rock 
Creek.” So mounting we let our horses pick 
their way down the stone ledges toward the 
creek. 

“Hold on, Will. 
hill? It 
possibly sage brush. Do you see it? 


What is that on yonder 
looks like a jack rabbit, or it is 
About 
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a mile away on the very top of one of those 


high, sharp-pointed hills, that jut out from 


the mountains. It has not moved since we 


first sighted it. Guess it’s only brush; but 


yes, it moves. O, well, it’s only a sheep; 


some herder is near with his thousand or 


more sheep. But what long legs it has; 


now it trots over the hill with two 


trailing behind it.” 


more 


“That was not a tame sheep,” says Will. 
Well, we 
cottonwoods on the 
hill on foot.” 
hill fine, or 
least, me. 


ankle 


‘It's some wild animal. will tie 


among the and 
did do the 
rather, the hill did us; or, at 
For | 


before we 


creek 


climb that And we 


slipped and sprained my 


were well started. There 


was a little fresh snow lying on the grassy 


slope,a slopeofalittle lessthan ninety de 


grees and extending more than haif a mile 


up to where we had seen the animals dis 


appear. It was go up three steps and slip 


back two time. However, we 


that 


every soon 
reached the 


hills 


rocks usually 
Will taking the 
right side and I the left I had not climbed 


more than three 


cap such 


and here we parted 


hundred yards among the 
rocks when I heard several shots fired from 
the other side of the hill Will had found 
the strange animals, six of them, lying down 
taking their morning nap in old 
One he 
five all came over the 


Sol’s rays. 
killed before it saw him. The other 
ridge and stopped for 
possibly one second, on my side of the hill, 
in full 


During that 


view and not yet out of his sight. 
short moment we put in three 
shots apiece and killed three deer. The two 
survivors ran out of his sight, and down hill 
like no other animal can go 


over such 


ground. I emptied the magazine of my 30-30 
at one, but how easy to overshoot your mark 
when it hill. Not 
did that The one 


within vards of 


is going down a scratch 


one get. last 


was yet 
one hundred me, having 
come nearer in order to make a short cut 
for the timber. My! How I did hurry to get 
a few cartridges into that 


magazine. Five 


passed inside the clip—by that time 
nearly two hundred yards away. 


three, 


he was 
One, two, 
four shots and out, at two hundred 
and fifty yards. Three shots out of the four 
had taken effect, the last 


ear and out 


entering the left 
over the right 
flesh wounds in the right 


I dressed the animal before returning 


eye; the other 
two being only 


hip. 
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to where Will was with the others. Not 
until we hunted around and found four dead 
ones near the brow of the hill did we 


we had so many. 


know 
The last one I shot must 
have been farther down the hill than where 
Will 


we had 


found his asleep. 
knocked 
Will 
bled any ol 


I thought it was ons 


down that was running 


away again. was so excited that he 


had not the four he found. So 


we put their heads down hill 
all we could out of them. 


tied 


and pumped 
Then all four were 
together and 1f started down hill 
Will 
investigate the tracks of the 
one that escaped. 


with 


them, while went across on the op 


posite hill to 


He satisfied himself that 


it was not crippled and returned. I was 


not sorry that it 
it had been hit 


our duty to 


escaped uninjured, for it 


I should have considered it 
follow 
The make an in 
teresting story, except that we had to carry 
the deer, one at a 


and finish 


would not 


our work if 


possible rest 


time, over the rocky 
ground for about a quarter of a mile to the 
creek. Then what a time getting them over 


and through the heavy 
Will 
ice-covered boulders into three feet of 
rubbing his shin 


underbrush to the 
Slipped off 


Wagon road. 


one of the 
large 
water very 
sharp edges of the rocks. I 
few moments he 


badly on the 
thought for a 
broken the smaller 
but after building a fire to thaw him 
found the injury not serious We 
about half through ferrying the 
when his 
balance of the 
t o'clock 


had 
bone; 
out we 
were only 
deer, so accident 
work fell on 
before the 


happened, the 

me. It was 
last carcass had been 
carried over, and by this time a brisk, cold 
wind had sprung up from the north. 

Our horses would not carry packs, so we 
went once for a wagon. What a 
hearty supper we ate and how the 
chaffed made sport of us when we 
claimed to have killed five deer. Not until 
we had shown them the blood on our shirts 
would they believe our story. 


home at 


girls 
and 


When dress- 
ing them we found that nine shots had taken 
effect; three of them I have described. They 
were made with a 30-30 Winchester. My 
partner had a 30-40 box magazine, of the 
The first one he shot I did not 
Two shot were hit 
through the hip and back, shattering the hip 
for about eight 
back 


same make. 
examine. others he 


inches, while shot 


part or 


one 


through th lost a greater 
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ree lumbar vertebrae. The largest one heart. About one-third of the organ was 
topped, facing me at about 125 yards. The carried away by the ball. The hole mad 
:0-30 entered through the aesophagus, com by the exit of the ball was also very large 
pletely demolished the fifth or sixth verte- showing that it mushroomed considerable, 
brae, and passed out in the median line, although striking no hard substance, except 
about six inches in front of the shoulders. one rib. This last deer was knocked down 
Not a drop of blood showed where this when | shot; but must have jumped u 
entered or passed out, and not until he was’ again, for it also had its back broken by the 
skinned did we know where he was hit. 30-40. After both shots had taken effect it 
He was a fair-sized buck and should have had dragged itself about twenty feet down 
ad a good pair of three-pronged horns, but hill before expiring. 

oth were broken off and his head badly Brother Will and his family returned 
carred from fighting. One other was hit home that night, after we had made the 
iv the 30-30 through the head, the hole made round trip again, bringing our deer home 
by the exit of the ball being about one inch We tried one day at a time, two or three 
n diameter. Another was shot through the times, this fall, but did not get a shot 
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Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 

J. As McGuire, Dear Sir:--We are pleased to note 
that our advertisement im Outdoor Life is bringing most excellent 
results. We are getting from twenty-five to forty letters per 
day from our advt. and it would seem that your magazine has a 
European circulation, for we today received a letter of inquiry 
from Broc, Switzerland. We are mich pleased with results and hope 
the good work will continue, 


Respectfully, 


— 


fa re (Bhuhid 
206 tawesg cx 








AROUND THE 


CAMP FIRE. 


By J. W. WRIGHT 


You can see more clearly a man’s real 
character and nature by the lig of a camp 
fire than you can by the ligh a hearth. 
That is why so many 
hold 


Something 


friendships formed in 
The 
that 
home to 


the woods through after years. 


Mysterious within a man 


sends him from the comforts of 


the privations and hardships of the woods 


and the campfire is the key to his chara 


ter. It is the parent impuls¢ 


from which all 


other impulses have their origin, because it 


is that which brings a man out of the veneer 


and falsity of world conditions and into a 


natural and uncontaminated state insofar as 


t is possible for a human being to enter 


again into that condition after he leaves 


innocent and untempted childhood. Conven- 
tion has no place at a campfire; consequent 


lv the thoughts and impulses and even a 


tions which are influenced by 
life, dead and 
There is nothing in the en- 


vironment ot a 


convention 


ality in every day become 
are torgotten. 
campfire to suggest arti- 
ficiality and falseness—everything is natural, 
true and unrestrained. There is no such 
hearth-fire. 


merely 


atmosphere around the One’s 


garments suggest not 


comfort, but to a 


and 


degree 


solely 
greater fashion, 
which means convention. The very wood or 
coal that is burning in the fireplace speaks 
of a conventionalized The 
whole strained and 
worldly—there is always the influence of ex- 
ternals. But around the 


civilization. 
atmosphere is sordid, 
campfire there are 
no such influences to divert an honest judg- 
ment and to veneer personality. If your com- 
panion at the campfire arouses your admira- 
tion, respect and affection, you may be sure 
The 
stream dashes down through a tangled, un- 
kempt 


it is because he himself is worthy. 


wilderness of logs and bushes—but 
vou love it far more than you do the brook 
that trickles peacefully 
trimmed, velvety 


through the well 


lawn of your rich friend 
into the little lake with 
its tame swans and 


and drops quietly 
ducks and hand-made 
Yonder huge pine, 
broken and part 


flower-covered islands. 


twisted and gnarled dead 


you love it more than you do the sym 
metrical tree, carefully trimmed and round 
ed, that stands in your neighbor's yard like 
the little Noah’s Ark trees. That little wild 
violet, head 


chaos of dead leaves, twigs, moss and grass 


lifting its purple through a 
is dearer far than the great rose bushes, the 
stately lillies and brilliant tulips that stand 
proudly in their marbie encircled, immacu 
late bed. And by the token, that 


splendid fellow sitting quietly there smok 


same 


ing his pipe; rough and uncouth of exterior; 
honest of thought and blunt of speech—he is 
immeasurably nobler, and 

natural, 


can possibly be when in the 


truer more 


worthy, more genuine and than 


anyon¢ divert 
ing, contaminating environment of a stilted 
conventionality. And you love him just as 
you love the wild stream and the wild tree 
and the wild violet—because you know he 
is natural, because you get a glimpse of the 
real man and find something 


worthy, something that you can trust, some 


because you 


thing that you know is genuine. 
oh * * 
Man’s 


sits around a 


real nature comes out when he 
This 
brought forcibly to my attention during my 
last outing in the pine woods of the White 
River country. Several 
went while I was thers 


noticing the 


campfire. fact was 


parties came and 
, and I could not help 
difference in the men. One 
party came stampeding into the deer camp 
about 5 o’clock one afternoon, with a whoop- 
ing and yelling, much noisy talk and many 
oaths. They had stopped en route to kill 
and the incident furnished 
endless talk of their prowess, hours of foul- 


a few grouse, 
mouthed banter and oath-punctuated stories 
that desecrated the pure mountain air long 
after all but the members of this party had 
retired to their pine couches. One of the 
party killed his deer early the next morning, 
and he thereafter made life a burden for the 
others by his loud-mouthed bragging and 
The others, being less fortunate in 
the chase, 


jesting. 
soon became discouraged and the 


entire party entered upon a campaign of 
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whisky drinking, poker playing and story 
telling that was a sacrilege in those clean, 
pure mountain heights. I heard some of 
these men speak of their wives—and I could 
not but wonder how any woman had had 
the courage to marry such men. Not that 
I am prudish—for I can sit in a little game 
of draw or drink a hot toddy without a 
twinge of conscience; but it is a mystery to 
me why men should go to the woods and a 
campfire for their debauches and hilarity 
that are distinctly a mark of present day 
civilization. I need hardly say that the rest 
of us stayed in camp until this party left 
us, for they had Mausers and all sorts of 
late pattern guns, and we felt that we would 
not trust their eyes and hands any more than 
we would trust their characters. 
* * * 


Another party consisted of a man and 
his wife. He kept her in camp until she 
became disgusted (for he promptly took a 
camp outfit and went into the hills) and 
then she went down the trail to a ranch to 
wait for him. He was out in the hills when 
we arrived, and we did not see him until 
several days later, but we heard much of 
him and what a royal good fellow he was, 
the guides and camp attaches being en- 
thusiastic in his praise. When he finally 
appeared, we found a pompous, bombastic 
fellow, apparently as fond of the grape as 
were the members of the party above men- 
tioned, and equally generous with his oaths. 
But he was of a different kind from the 
others; more quiet, more dignified and more 
pleasant to meet. We were inclined to think 
that he was all right at heart, and that he 
was merely afflicted with an unfortunate 
manner. But sitting around the campfire, 
with rye heat inside and fire heat outside, 
he became confidential and informed us that 
he had killed two elk and three mountain 
sheep, one of which he had already sent out 
to be mounted whole. He took us aside and 
showed us his elk heads and sheep pelts 
(he had not killed a ram so only kept the 
pelts) and boasted gleefully that it was 
easy enough to do that sort of a thing if a 
fellow was careful. This was in September, 
mind you, and what’s more, this man is a 
well known Colorado lawyer! “Murder will 
out”—especially around a campfire. 

* * «x 


Then two Indiana gentlemen drifted 
along, and as things were becoming con- 
gested, we shared our cabin with them. You 
will note I called them gentlemen—for they 
were. It was only necessary to look into 
their faces to determine that. Their con- 
versation was of the chase, of happenings 
throughout the world at large, of their fami- 
lies, their children (whose photographs they 
brought out from their grips) and of things 
wholesome and worthy. One of them was 
something of a churchman, the other was 
not—but each was broad and tolerant. Re- 
turning to the cabin one night after a hard 
and cold day’s ride, I was pouring out a 
small libation when they came in. They de- 
clined to join me, as they “seldom took any- 


thing.” That was all right, as far as I was 
concerned, and they thought none the less 
of me. A few nights after they came in 
tired and chilly. Without saying a word to 
them I went over to the kitchen and got a 
pail of hot water and some sugar and a 
lemon—and then I mixed four hot toddies 
and gave one to each of them with the re 
mark: “Try that; it will do you a world of 
good.” They sipped and then drank. We 
had many a hot toddy after that. They 
were good fellows, thorough gentlemen 
modest and quiet; and we left them feeling 
that our association with them had been a 
pleasure and a benefit. They never onc 
desecrated the sanctity of the campfiré 
* * * 

Among the others we met were two jolly 
men from Kansas City. They were whole 
souled, honest sportsmen; experienced in 
woodland life; full of good stories and out 
door reminiscences; fond of a wee nip o 
casionally but never immoderate, and over 
flowing with keen wit and humor which they 
used on each other continually and merrily 
Their coming was like a breath of fresh ail 
in a close room. They were great lovers of 
the campfire and seldom left it when they 
were in camp. They talked to it and about 
it; they found pictures in its flames and 
drew from it inspirations for good, whol 
some stories and jests. They were both 
good talkers and good listeners—a rare com 
bination. They were close observers and 
would draw many a dainty little lesson from 
some woodland incident. They were the 
kind who could tramp the woods all day and 
return empty-handed but happy and cheer 
ful at night. Royal good fellows, each ot 
them—and their presence around the camp 
fire made its flames more cheerful and its 
warmth more grateful. 

So let me say if any man knows himselt 
to be anything but honest and worthy, let 
him not try to find friends around a camp 
fire. Somehow or other, men observe mor 
keenly and more truly out in the woods, and 
when the fire burns brightly. They are 
more exacting, also, and they feel that no 
one who is not made of the proper stuff has 
any right to pollute the woodland life. In 
most cases it is taken for granted that any 
man who sits around a campfire is made of 
the right stuff, and in most cases the as 
sumption is warranted. Out there in the 
woods there is no conventional environment 
to veil a man’s true nature and lend an air 
of respectability to him. His own innat: 
worth is the only thing that counts out in 
the woods. And this, to me, is one of the 
greatest charms of an outing; it is not so 
much in the bringing in of game or the 
burning of gunpowder; it is not so much in 
the association with the streams and the 
trees and the sky and all the myriad d: 
lights of the wild world, although this is a 
great feature; but it is more than all else in 
getting a glimpse of a real man, a natural 
genuine, unaffected, unrestrained man—and 
in the forgetting of all externals and in the 
association with a simple, uninfluenced char 
acter. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COUGAR. 


B> 


URING 


the mak 


mating season 


‘Felis Con 


11on 


color travels for miles 


seeking a mate 


on a hill, or 


very often up tree, and 


make loud, wailing 


much like a 


distress. In 


the listener did not 


know t was a lion he 


would think it was a 


woman lost in the forest. 


T! ‘y is a long wail, 


ending in a screech, a cry 
couple of miles on a 


the 


that can be heard for a 


still night—and when heard tar up on 


mountain side is never forgotten, as it will 


ring in the ears for days 


The female gives birth tot young on 


the average, and sometimes three, but the 
cubs 
The 


when 


atter rare The stay 


instances are 


with the female until full grown latter, 


when run and treed by a dog she has 


a noise like a 


swarm ol 
the 


makes 
For 


nursing 


her cubs 


first few weeks that 
old 


supplies the family with food. He ill go 


giant bees 


tne 


female is her young the male 


out and kill a deer, r anything he can 


capture, and carry it t the den of his 


amily. After a few weeks the female takes 


he} oung and starts out on r travels. 


After a short time the male leaves the fam 
ily and goes off by himsell The lion is a 
a certain 


being seen at 


the 


great traveler, point 


one day, while next he may be twenty 


miles away. 
It is during a snowst that these 


orm anil 


mals travel the most, they, at such periods, 


going for miles at a time—that is, providing 
elk, or 
kill a 


calf, 


they don’. make a kill of a deer, or 


ome farmer’s stock. They will ful! 


grown calf as quickly as a small size 


seeming to make no difference to them when 
When they 
use almost 
the 


pressed by hunger. 
or elk they 
approaching 


scent a deer 
human judgment in 
and 


game once they get 
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within springing distance the animal's death 


s almost sure, for if the game turns to flee 


the lion will overhaul it in a few mighty 


and strike it an blow 


bounds up-glancing 
that no ordinary animal can survive. 
The Ste 


uie, are 


great prowlers of the forest, as a 


very cowardly in the presence of a 


human being, and yet they show great da 


ing sometimes in killing stock right at tl 


ioor of the 


owner. 


The average length ol 


the 


about 


cougar is about 
weight 
The 
northwest, 


feet, and seventy-fiv« 


to eighty pounds. largest lion evel 


lled in the length 


and weight was attested by scores of people, 


where the 
Mason 
This 


10L. 


was killed in June, 1893, in 


county 


Washington, by the writer. monster 


leet in 


The 


teresting as 


veighed pounds and was 


engeth tacts of the killing are very in 


they show the and 


the 


strength 


daring of animals, even when not 


ressed by hunger 


close of a beautiful 
Mr. 
his milch cows to the col! 
He 


thinking much of 


It was the day in 


June, when a farmer, John Saunders 


vent out to drive 


ral for the missed 
the 
time, proceeded to milk those 
After he 
started to 


evening's milking. 


one of them, but, not 


matter at the 


that he had finished 
the 


distance 


had found. 


milking he drive cows to a 


small pasture a _ short from the 


corral, and about a hundred his 
Aiter distance the 


cows stopped and refused to go any further. 


yards from 
home. going a _ short 
Mr. Saunders went ahead a little ways and 
the 


dripping 


found the missing cow lying beside 
the blood still 

The ground 
and trampled, showing signs of a struggle, 


the 


fence, dead, and 


from her nostrils. was torn 


while in soft ground the prints of the 
were Mr 


l arrived the next morn 


lion’s great paws seen. Saunders 


sent for the writer. 


ing and after a short chase 


the 


amining 


my dogs treed 
killed. On ex 
we found that the lion hau 
neck by an 


lion, and he was soon 


the cow 


broken her up-glancing blow, 


and had also struck her on the side, laying 
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the bones bare from shoulder to backbone 


After killing the cow the lion had dragged 


her about fifty feet from where she 
cilled. 
That this lion was not pressed by 
kill 


the fat 


was 


hunger 


the cow was proven examination, 
lying in folds 


hide In 


on 
his stomach 


fact, he 


both in 


and under his was hog 


at, yet he 
ight right 
A great 


had killed this cow in broad day 
at the 
deal 


owner's door. 


has been written in the 
wspapers about people being attacked b) 
lions. These stories 
the fact 


children, 


mountain 
or not, but 


attack 


may be tru 


remains that a lion will 


as there was a couple of 


children attacked by a big female lion sev 
lrom 


little 


eral years ago not over seven miles 


The name of these 
Their 

Mr. Rodenburger, resides in Shelton, Wash.., 
to-day, 


the writer’s home. 


children was Rodenburger. father, 
citizen of 
The 
one morning 
when a lion sprang out of the brush onto th 

ttle The 


her aid and bravely beat 


and is known by every 


Shelton, as were his children. 


1 
aiso 


tots were going to. school 


brother 
the 


girl. boy, her came t 
the 
his 

This 
death, 


Just 


lion over 


with a club, relieve 


but it 


head causing it to 


ster attacked him. 


to 


turned and 


vy carried the lion’s scars his 


which occurred a 
halt 
Sheriff of 


year or one 


and a home Georg 
the 
Richardson, 
bs 
the road and refused to be made to move o1 
The the 


ed to go any further. The sheriff secured 


mile from my 
and 
held 


a large lion, who stood in 


Voghlin, Mason county, 


Colonel an attorney, were 


up on the road 


men were unarmed and team re 


1 club and after throwing this and also a 


the lion, caused him to move 
off the road a little. 
of where this occurred lives, or did 


large stone at 
Eleven miles southwest 
Mr 
Bertele, his family consisting ot 
three 


live, 
Englebert 


himself and children, his wife being 


His 
orest In 


was in a clearing in the 


front of the 


home 


lead 
house, some 
he 

Bertele 


to 


fifty 
had a 
took 


where 
Mr. 
started 


vards distant, was a corral 


couple of young calves 


his team one morning and to 


£0 
town after some supplies, his son going with 
him, 
The 


age. 


and the two girls remaining at home 


girls were eight and thirteen 
About 10 o'clock the oldest 
to look toward the calf corral and 


saw a big lion crawling along on a log that 


years ol 
girl hap 
pened 
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was a part of the corral. She had 


taught by her father to shoot a gun 


fired by her characteristic spirit of! 
he stepped into the house for the 
the 


she to 


the 


came she saw 


door 


limbing low fence with 


alves, kicking and 


struggling 


She fired two or shots 


three 
hold 
nearby 


who his 

the 
into the 
Bertele 

went 


released on the 


prang into brush. 


then ran 
Mr. 


gun he 


house and 


stayed 


intil arrived home Tal 
to the 


but the 


out corral One 
was uninjured, that the 


one 
taken 


been 


iad was dead, and. 
and 
While at the 


little dog they had with them begai 


Strange 


had shot killed by one 


girl’s shots. looking 


and running around a fir thicket 


away. Bartele had just 


thicket, 


started 
the when he 
He shot 
and then found that his daughter's shots ha 
not been in vain, one of 
the leg high up 
crippling it internally 


saw the 


over a log. and killed the at 
them having 


the hi 


lion’s lp 


on 

Three 

other lion came and took the remaining 
the corral. Mr 

the calf. 

imparted 


days lat 
from sartele could not 
He 


the ney 


a trace ol came down to 


home and imm 


tely took dogs and w 


my 


ranch It was late when we 


hunt was postponed until 


That the lion came and 
he 


two logs 


night 


ling steer caugh 


having 


tween and broken 


} 9 


eurre 1woOUT yO) 


ind the dogs slept calmly 
e morning | 


nd let the 


went out 


to 
dogs out, and 


We wer 


we 


eakfast. still at 
dogs 


to 


heat the 
Before 


down 


ddenly 
ot trail. 
We 


lion up a 


we the1 


got 
went and found a 
He 
stand on the 
Mr. 
not veal 
filled a flour 


inkling he had 


tree was 


could scarcely 


dressing him I called 
the 


which 


Bertel 


tion to fresh beet 
would have 
was the first 
but after a 
The gentleman 


six chickens in one week by lynxes 


eaten, 
This 


his 


sack 
gotten 


loss, search 


we Tound 


vearling same lost thi 


Five miles north of him lives Mr 
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Maxwell. Last November Mr. Maxwell had 
a sheep killed by a lion, a little wool being 
all he ever found of the animal. He put out 
a bait for the lion, and he and several others 
watched the bait, as it was during a period 
of bright moonlight nights. The first night 
the lion came within a hundred yards of 
where the bait was and climbed a tree, and 
began crying in a mournful manner, which 
he or she kept up for several minutes, the 
animal finally going out of hearing, back in 
the hills. Just a mile west of Mr. Maxwell's 
lives a Mr. Donnelly. Last summer Mr. Don- 
nelly, after his day’s work was over, took 
a walk down the road from his house. He 
saw what he took to be three big dogs play- 
ing in the road several hundred yards ahead. 
He noticed these big dogs for several days. 
One day he went out on a grouse hunt and 
on his way home he again saw what he 


thought to be dogs in the road. As he 


neared them two crawled off into the brush, 
but the third stayed on the road, and flat- 
tened down its body. When Mr. D. got close 
enough he discovered his dog was a big lion, 
her hair all ruffled up and her tail twitching 
like that of a snake. He fired both barrels 
of his gun, loaded with birushot, into her, 
and she sprang off the road and into the 
brush. I took their trail the next morning 
at daylight, and after four hours cold track- 
ing the dogs treed the two yearlings, which 
were killed. The old female treed, but could 
not be found. Three miles west of Mr. Don- 
nelly’s lives Mr. Jake Anderson. The lions 
got so daring in killing his sheep that he 
put a bell on every sheep, and he had a 
large band, too. Two years ago a lady was 
driving a mare that had a five months’ old 
colt following her. She was driving on 
what is Known as the Olympia road, one 
mile east of Anderson’s ranch. On both 
sides of the road there is heavy timber and 


underbrush. Going through this timber the 


mare became frightened, and almost got 
away from the lady, whose name was Mrs 
Andrus. When she got the mare quieted 
down a little she missed the colt, and get 
ting out of the buggy and tying the mare. 
she went back to see where the colt had 
gone. As she turned a bend in the road she 
saw a big lion trotting along a log carrying 
the colt as a cat would a rat. His tail was 
straight in the air and swelled like that ot 
an angry home cat. The lady promptly 
fainted away. That'night at midnight her 
husband arrived at my home and excitedly 
told me of his wife’s adventure. It was just 
daybreak when we arrived at the seat of 
war. I found where the struggle had taken 
place in the road and pushed my dogs, old 
Don, Snowbird and Bugle and Co. in on the 
colt-killer’s trail. Immediately there was 
music in the air. When found the colt 
lover did not run, but simply climbed a tree 
and sat on a limb. He was so full of hoss 
that he looked like he had swallowed the 
colt whole. He had eaten it all but the feet, 
head and tail. His length was 7% feet, 
weight about 170 pounds, with the colt re- 
moved. Will McDonald, the present county 
treasurer of Mason county, has a timber 
claim west of where the colt-killing took 
place near the Whynoochie River. He went 
out to his claim a year or so ago and he 
informed me that near his cabin he found 
the carcass of a monster bull elk that had 
been killed by a trio of lions. 

I, myself, in the past sixteen years, have 
found some eight or nine deer remains that 
were killed by these great forest cats. | 
have killed many of the pests and have 
traveled hundreds of miles on their cold 
trails, only to be disappointed. I give the 
full credit to my noble dogs for all these 
lions I have had the pleasure of seeing and 
killing in the years gone by. 


























A HUNTING TRIP UP THE ROGUE. 

The beautiful little city of Ashland, the 
metropolis of Southern Oregon, and situated 
on the border of Bear Creek valley and at 
the foot of the Siskiyous, is one of the pretti 
est cities in Pacificland. Its 
down from the perpetual 
snows of Ashland Butte, 8,000 feet high, and 
ten miles south of the city, are the purest 
and sweetest that can be found. The sur- 
rounding landscape is a beautiful panorama. 
The climate and salubrity are unsurpassed, 
and the fruit, shipped away in carloads, is 
as delicate and fine-flavored as any land can 
produce. From May to November there is 
a profusion of fruits. So busy are the 
numerous fruit growers that they take pleas- 
ure trips only in their minds. But 
the bustle of the season has declined, 
parties innumerable are seen 


sparkling 


waters, coming 


when 
then 
hieing away 
to the haunts of the cervine and ursine in 
habitants. 

The writer, in company with Mr. C. and 
Mr. L. started on the 20th of October last 
for a hunt up the classic Rogue. The trip, 
even without the reward of bagging a buck, 
is worth the time of any lover of nature. 
The majestic river, with its constant noisy 
rippling and its enchanting surroundings, is 
one of nature’s ideal scenes. The road is 
fine, and the odor of the firs and pines re 
freshing and exhilarating. We traveled up 
the river about fifty miles, then up one of 
its tributaries ten miles, where we left our 
wagons and packed in four miles, stopping 
on a little glade or prairie where grass was 
plentiful and where a spring furnished us 
good water. We were 


now well into the 


Cascades, and for three days we wore down 


the steep acclivities with our tramp, tramp, 
tramp, with no reward other than good appe- 
tites. Saturday came, and still we had no 
camp meat. 

Mr. L. and the writer rode to the top of 
a soul-appalling butte, nearly two miles 
away, then along a brushy ridge to the left 


another mile. Here we dismounted to ex- 


plore a mountain side covered with low 
brush and facing the rising 
up the brushy side, we found abundant sign 
of deer. We reached the top, passed be- 
tween two high, rocky points, beyond which 
was heavy timber. Turning to 
after entering the timber, we 
in the edge of 


rocky 


sun. Passing 


the left 
moved along 
it and near the top of the 
point. The writer, who was in ad 
vance a few yards, on passing over a little 
swell, beheld the most superb picture of his 
life. One hundred yards before him and 
above, on a rock between him and the sky, 
was an innocent, unsuspecting buck, 
head gracefully erect and antlers 
high toward the lowering clouds. 


with 
pointing 
There he 
stood in all his glory and majesty, “monarch 
of all he surveyed.” My Marlin 
came to my trigger 
pressed, and that noble animal went down 
“a fallen monarch.” 


favorite 


shoulder, the was 


And a nobler one never 
fell. He was the largest deer I ever saw 
After this outrageous act, the party's 
thermometer of hope, which had been seek 
ing the lowest point of depression, now made 
a spasmodic leap skyward, and a council of 
war was held by our campfire that evening, 
and it was unanimously 


decided to move 


camp to a point near where encouraging 
signs had been found and where the lordly 
monarch had fallen. We pitched our tent 
a quarter of a mile north of the late scene 
of bloodshed, and _ faithfully 


country till late Monday 


scoured the 
evening without 
results. 


The evening and night were rainy. and 
we lay abed next morning till dawn. It was 
drizzling, gloomy and no one was dying to 
saturate his clothing among the bushes 
Yet, as soon as I had dressed, I picked up 
my rifle and started for the stony peaks, 
thinking that I might catch sight of a deer 
feeding on the brushy hillside. Climbing to 
the top of the south peak I sat down on a 
rock on the east side to get the comfort 
that the faint rays of the rising sun might 
have for me. Old Sol was struggling hard 


to show his face. For several minutes I 
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hillside, but no 


caretully scanned 


life was apparent. I moved a little furthel 


ridge and perched 


seene of Satur 


down the myself on a 
rock a few yards 
lay's few moments 
| decided t inn am] | arose and 
stood a moment tention was at 


tracted to a singuial nce on a level 


with the brush, sixty yards away 


While it looke 
’ 


which it was, it also looked quit 


very like the manzanita in 


like a pall 


of antlers | watched intently a minute 


when I saw a slight 


movement of the tell 
removed I drew 


about base of the 


antlers should - a sharp report rang out 
on the morning air, and the antlers disap 


neared behind the rocks on wW! ich the shrub 
brey grew A moment later a magnificent 
buck bounded few feet of cleat 
more shots 


pare rocks Three 


stillness of the 


their fatal work. I went down to 


and three 


orest, 


rophy, and as I passed the 


heard a 


point 


saw the antlers, |! 


first 


on rocKS ana 


tl » lay the 


animal at which shot had 


airecte d, a gzgnastiy ht ] al he base ol 


ight antler. fine, fat bucks 


added to the commissary department 


re turned to camp to report and to break 


fast. after which we dress« and loaded 


our deer and moy down to our former 


camping place. 
Next day we pacl wagons, and 


following day home, since 


we had only time reach home 
efore the expiration of th pen season, and 
Next 


burn some 


we are respecters yeal 
Lord being wi 
powder in ‘ascades “Up the 


THRIE. 


A BEAR CLUB. 


ol our subs oO Victor. Colo 


Mr. S. G. Porter, suggests th rmation of 


Western 


would do more 


a unique organization which, we 


believe toward bringing to 


gether the good old tried and true spirits 


of the 


that 


Rockies than any other movement 
could be inaugurated Mr Porter 
called “The 


Bears,” or some similar appellation, the first 


would organize a club to be 


requisite tor membership in which woul 


nat the 


party had at some time in hi 
ite killed a bear, and could prove it. Th 
idea would be to meet at least once a yea 


a banquet or some appropriate functio: 


Which bear steaks could be served. at 


listened to fron 


lich addresses could be 


embers who in the preceding twelv: 


nths had killed a bear, and at which th: 


experiences o the members could 


varied 
be «exchanged 
club 


The bear idea seems to be a ver 


we would like to see it pushe: 


A YOUNG SPORTSMAN. 


ing man whose portrait appears 


Ralph Stanley Henderson, son 
He 1S 


xteen years of age, and has the dis 


Henderson of Pomona, Cal. 





tinction of winning the gold medal in class 
A each year for the past two years in the 
annual tournament of the Pomona Gun Club. 
At fourteen years of age he killed the first 
deer he ever saw running wild, using a Sav 
age 3. He is equally proficient with the 
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JUDGE BEAMAN ON GAME LAWS. 


We have received a communication from 
D. C. Beaman of Denver, author of the pres- 
ent Colorado game law (which was enacted 
four years ago and has never been changed), 
in which he incloses for the information of 
our readers a resume of recommendations to 
our present Legislature. These recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

Civil Action for Game.—The law now 
provides for a civil action by the commis- 
sioner for game unlawfully taken or held, 
and in case of a wrongful verdict the state 
can appeal such an action to a court of 
last resort, and have the law properly en- 
forced, which it cannot do in case of an 
acquittal in a criminal action. I have never 
understood why the commissioners have 
made so little use of this provision, afford- 
ing as it does, adequate protection against 
the difficulty, amounting almost to an im- 
possibility, of convicting a resident of the 
game region for violation of the game law. 
This could be improved by a provision fixing 
a minimum value for each head of game be- 
longing to the state—say, on elk $100, deer 
$50, antelope $50, mountain sheep $100, buf- 
falo $500, birds $10, fish $1. 


OF THE WEST. 


Bounties.—I do not believe in a public 
bounty for the destruction of carniverous 
animals, as they would usually be taken by 
traps and deer used for baiting them. 

Sale of Game.—The sale of game, as now 
provided by law, should not be prohibited. 
The sale in one way or another cannot be 
prevented. People will have game—if not 
We 
dertake to prevent the destruction of our 
domestic timber by prohibiting the importa- 
The law 
should be rigidly enforced by requiring the 
importation certificate to 


lawfully, then otherwise. do not un- 


tion and sale of foreign timber. 


be publicly 
posed with the game, which has never been 
done, and hence the opportunity for the ille 
gal sale of game has been enlarged. 

Spring Shooting and the Duck Limit— 
The ducks and geese are the greatest suf- 


ex- 


ferers from spring shooting, and it should 
be abolished not only as to them, but as to 
all water fowl and waders. If that was done 
there would be many more stop in Colorado 
to breed. Many of the breeding states of 
the Northwest and the Northwest territories 


have already abolished it. There is no doubt 
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MINER'S CABIN. 


Showing how deep the snow falls over some of our mountain inhabitants in early summer. 


Scene, Buffalo Pass, Routt Co., Colo. 


Time, June 7, 1900. 
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that spring shooting means the killing of 
many birds in embryo and is really as 
reprehensible as the killing of does in the 
spring. The New York Zoological Society’s 
investigations show that the decrease of 
water fowl has been over fifty per cent. in 
the last fifteen years. 

The 50-per day and 100-in-possession limit 
on birds should be lessened to 25. In all 
states where there is a day limit provided it 
is 25 or less, and that is generally conceded 
to be enough for one day. 

The open season on all water fewls and 
waders should begin September 15th and 
end December 3lst, with four days (Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday) of 
each week closed as rest days for the birds. 

The Seasons.—I would be in favor of 
closing the season on elk, and possibly deer, 
for two to three years, if it could be gener- 
ally enforced, but experience shows that 
while the law-abiding hunter is prevented 
from hunting by such laws, the lawless 
hunter pays no attention to them, and the 
law operates unequally and to the advantage 
of the lawless. For this same reason I have 
been in favor of a short open season on 
mountain sheep and quail. 

The Fish.—The decrease of native trout 
and their supplanting by the rainbows and 
brooks, has given rise to an opinion that 
it is caused by the rainbows and brooks 
eating the natives. While they are all 
somewhat cannibalistic, the brooks being 
the worst, it is probable that that is not the 
cause of the diminution of the natives. In 
many streams of the state, notably the 
Platte, the restocking has been principally, 
if not altogether, within the last few years, 
confined to rainbows and brooks, leaving the 
increase of the natives to come wholly from 
natural reproduction. As less than one per 
cent. of the spawn deposited under natural 
conditions hatches, the reproduction by that 
method is infinitesimally small, altogether 
inadequate to keep pace with the depletion. 
The rainbows and brooks on the other hand 
have not only the benefit of natural repro- 
duction, but also the enormous yearly in 
crease by restocking. This easily accounts 
for the continued increase of the latter and 
the decrease of the natives in certain 
streams. Now that artificial propagation, 
by which over ninety per cent. of the spawn 
is hatched, has become so general and suc 
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cessful, the natural reproduction is com 
paratively unimportant, if the supply of 
spawn for artificial propagation can be main 
tained. This cannot be done from the pub 
lic lakes. 

A violent and unreasoning opposition has 
been manifested in some places to the a 
quisition and licensing of private lakes, au 
thorized by the present game law. This op- 
position (when not based on _ personal 
motives) is based on the erroneous idea 
that because these lakes and their tributary 
streams have heretofore been bountifully 
supplied with fish by natural propagation, 
they always will be. 

This supply was the result of natural in 
crease, which although small, was continu- 
ous, for no one knows how many hundred 
years before fishing began in them, and 
hence there was practically no depletion to 
counteract it. But as the country became 
settled the spawners were killed with clubs. 
snag hooks, etc., while spawning, and this 
with legitimate fishing, which has greatly 
increased, has depleted them at least fifty 
per cent. in the last fifteen years, and the 
natural increase in the future will not equa! 
the depletion from lawful fishing, even if 
the unlawful means were wholly discon- 
tinued, as they will not be without more 
effective enforcement of the law. 

During each spawning season for some 
years one hundred or more people have 
been engaged in this unlawful fishing at 
Trappers, Derby and other lakes, and hun- 
dreds of pounds salted down and carried 
away each year. This destruction has re 
sulted in such a diminution of spawners that 
the government hatchery at Leadville for 
three years past has been unable to procure 
any considerable number of eggs from the 
public lakes, and but for the private lakes 
of Radcliffe on the Grand Mesa, and Kirk- 
patrick at Durango, from which several mil- 
lion eggs have been obtained, the supply of 
native fry for restocking the streams would 
have been very small. 

As the state receives ten per cent. of the 
eggs from licensed lakes, the real benefit to 
the public is much greater than if they 
were left open and the small, natural in- 
crease left in them. 

The record made by the state game and 
fish department during the past two years 
in fish distribution is the largest ever made, 
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there having been millions of trout fry (of 
all kinds) planted in the public waters of 
the state. Several millions have also been 
distributed by the United States from the 
Leadville hatchery. A large proportion of 
the spawn from which these all came was 
procured from two private licensed lakes. 
Other private lakes are also contributing to 
the state, and in a very feaw years the com- 
missioner will have at his command an 
abundant supply of native trout with which 
to restock the streams. 

If the law authorizing private licensed 
lakes is not repealed, as it should be, the 
result in the next four or five years will be 
such as to command general approbation. It 
is obvious that the only salvation of the 
native trout is the licensed private lakes and 
their consequent protection from lawless- 
ness, and the resulting increase in produc- 
tion, as in all the streams, not restocked, 
the fishing has been growing poorer every 
year. If the Legislature will disregard the 
selfish and ill-advised opposition to the 
licensed lakes, no fears need be entertained 
as to the future of the fish. 

The eight-inch limit on trout should not 
be changed. A trout should have a chance 
to spawn at least once before it is caught. 
Still, with the great increase in artificial 
production and in stocking, it is not now 
so important as formerly, although in most 
states having a limit it is eight inches or 
over. 

I have not seen the report of the current 
commissioner, but he said to me some time 
ago that he was in favor of amending the 
law so that the state could have a change of 
venue in a criminal case, which I advised 
him would be unconstitutional and inoper- 
ative. . 

The governor will find 
paratively 


that it is com- 
to determine what is re- 
quired for the protection of game and to 
formulate a law that ought to be passed, but 
when it comes to its passage it encounters 
a body, about five per cent. of which is well 
informed in game protection—earnest and 
unselfish; five per cent. is somewhat in- 
formed, but moved largely by selfishness, 
that is, the self-interest of their particular 
constituents; while the remaining ninety 


easy 
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per cent. is wholly uninformed and prompted 
solely by self-interest of themselves and 
their constituents. 

This is the result of my experience in the 
matter and is why the present game law is 
not as near perfect as it would have been 
had I not encountered these obstacles. 

D. C. BEAMAN 


(It is a real pleasure to note Judge 
Beaman’s remarks on the law relating to 
ducks. We are willing to shake the fist of 
any man on a proposition which advocates 
the lessening of the bag and the closing of 
the spring season. His advice on the civil- 
action-for-game amendment is also timely, 
and is being considered by the Colorado 
Game and Fish Protective Association in 
the drafting of the bill that will be presented 
to the state Legislature this winter. 

The portions of Mr. Beaman’s letter, 
however, which give us pain are those 
which refer to the licensed game and fishing 
parks and to his advocacy of the sale of 
game. That so experienced a sportsman 
and so eminent a jurist as Judge Beaman 
should have gone wrong four years ago (and 
at this late date continue to be wrong) on 
such momentous questions as these is cer 
tainly to be deplored. One of the funda- 
mental principles of game protection is to 
stop traffic in heads, hides, meat and teeth. 
To abolish such traffic it is necessary to stop 
the sale. There’s no alternative. The most 
enlightened states are coming to it, just as 
they are coming to close the spring duck 
shooting season. It was for this purpose 
that the Lacy law was enacted, and no 
American sportsman will gainsay the com- 
mendable provisions of that measure. 

As to Judge Beaman’s attitude on the 
private park and lake proposition it is only 
necessary to say that of all the states har- 
boring big game, Colorado is the only one 
which allows such a measure on its books. 
Judge Beaman very commendably says in 
one breath that we should place a valuation 
of $50 a head on deer, and in the next one 
says that for a $10 license fee an individual 
has the right to fence up and transfer from 
the state to his private ownership hundreds 
of these animals, or for a similar fee trans- 
fer the ownership of the trout in a lake 
from the state to an individual. And the 
most objectionable feature of the present law 
in this respect is that the private lake owner 
or the private park owner has the right to 
catch the fish or kill the game at any and 
all seasons and to sell the same on the open 
markets the year round. The sportsmen of 
our state will not stand for any such class 
legislation as this. We hope to see Mr 
Beaman change his views on the above 
questions, for they are ones involving the 
perpetuity of the game and fish of Colorado 
He is too enlightened a,sportsman to be 
groping in the dark.—Ed.) 
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OUR NEW GAME 


it is safe to say that no single act ever 
before consummated by a Colorado official 
has excited more favorable comment and 
tended more to the general welfare of the 
sportsmen’s cause in this state than the ap- 
pointment by Governor Peabody of J. M 
Woodard of Pueblo as state game and fish 
commissioner. It is one of those rare in- 
stances in politics where a man is ap- 
pointed purely for his sterling capability, 
and without regard to politics or personal 
friendship. Governor Peabody had many 
personal friends to whom he could have 
given the office, but his characteristic sense 


COMMISSIONER. 


of duty prompted him, and the result is the 
appointment of the first active sportsman 
ever before named in Colorado for this of 
fice. 

Mr. Woodard is the organizer and presi 
dent of the Colorado Game and Fish Pro 
tective ‘Association of Pueblo, and has been 
a follower of the sports of rifle and shotgun 
ever since he was big enough to carry a 
gun. He is an old and respected resident 
of Colorado, and will have the hearty sup 
port of every sportsman in the state in the 
enforcement of the game and fish laws. 


Dorothy, five years old, had gone to the matinee. The late Mrs. Bowers, in the 
height of her popularity, was playing “Lady Audley’s Secret.” At the end of the per- 
formance, as Lady Audley fell to the floor and the curtain went down, Dorothy’s 
mother arose to go, when a wail broke forth from Dorothy. “What’s the matter?” 
said her mother surprised. “I want to stay to the funeral,” sobbed Dorothy. 
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GLIDDEN ANSWERED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—We read with in- 
terest the article contained in the Decem- 
ber number of Outdoor Life, entitled “The 
Wyoming Game Situation,” and the letter 
attached thereto by H. K. Glidden, Esq., of 
Jackson, Wyo. We are entirely in sympathy 
with the purpose and aim of this article and 
the preceding ones of like nature contained 
in your valued publication. There is no 
question but that steps should be taken to 
the preservation of the big game of the 
United States, and no one can properly ap- 
preciate this who has not hunted through 
the big game sections of the West. It is a 
mooted question as to whether the desired 
result can be better attained through the 
federal or through the state authorities, and 
much may be said on both sides, but all 
must agree that something should be done, 
and that quickly, if the big game of the 
West is to be preserved from extinction. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
boundaries of the National Park be extended 
to cover a part of the winter range of the 
elk, and the idea is unquestionably a good 
one, provided the federal authorities will 
furnish sufficient men to properly police the 
district; even at its present size the Na- 
tional Park as a game preserve has more 
than proven the wisdom of the men who 
promoted its establishment. 

Our purpose, however, in writing this 
letter to you is not to discuss this question, 
but to say a word in behalf of one of the 
men against whom Mr. Glidden’s letter is 
particularly directed. We, in company with 
Mr. F. C. Walcott of New York Mills, N. Y., 
spent the month of September in the Jack- 
son’s Hole country, Wyoming, with Albert 
Nelson as head guide, and after a month 
spent with a man in this close relationship 
feel well qualified to speak of him. 

It is true that Albert Nelson is a for- 
eigner, having been born in Sweden, but it 
is not true that he is illiterate or “that he can- 
not speak the English language even pass- 
ably well.” He received his early training 
in the military schools of Sweden, where 
the standard is exceptionally high, and 
afterward served a term in the Swedish 
army, from which he was honorably dis- 
charged. He has lived in this country up- 
wards of twenty years, and not only speaks 


but writes the English language fluently; as 
proof of this we attach hereto one of the 
numerous letters which we have received 
from Nelson, for your inspection, and should 
you so desire you are at liberty to publish 
it together with this letter. You will ob- 
serve that it is not only well expressed but 
that the penmanship, while showing the 
foreign training, is much above the average 
and would of itself absolutely refute the 
allegation as to its writer’s illiteracy; fur- 
ther, no one who has visited Nelson’s ranch 
and has seen his small but well stocked 
library, and has discussed with him his fav- 
orite topics of natural history and ex- 
ploration, would for a moment believe Mr. 
Glidden’s charge. 

His letter may have 
proper motives; this charge, at 
veals complete ignorance of the man in 
question. Nelson has not only read well, 
but he has digested what he has read and 
made it his own, and as a result is not only 
a man from whom much may be learned, 
but is an interesting and profitable com 
panion in the woods. While we are not 
personally acquainted with Mr. Thompson 
Seton, or Mr. Carl Rungius, the well known 
game painter, both have stayed at Nelson’s 
ranch, and we doubt not would willingly cor 
roborate all we have said. We are not able 
to discuss the specific charges made by Mr 
Glidden as to Mr. Nelson’s alleged miscon 
duct in office, but we do know that in fre- 
quent conversation with Nelson he deplored 
the lack of facilities afforded by the state 
for the protection of game and spoke of how 
much the game warden was hampered in 
the discharge of his duties by reason of the 
lack of funds appropriated by the state to 
the proper carrying on of that office. In 
fact, Nelson stated specifically that he could 
not afford to keep the position, it having 
cost him more than the salary attached to it, 
and no one knowing the man would for a 
moment question his veracity. Mr. Glid- 
den says that Nelson and associates are 
“parasites upon the community, do all they 
can to bar progress and are principally 
noted for their large consumption of whisky 
and the very reckless manner in which they 
assess blackmail on tourists, etc.” We do 
not speak from personal knowledge of any 
one save Nelson, who, however, is held up as 
the ringleader, and of him we speak with 


been based upon 


least, re 
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entire knowledge and confidence. To put it 
mildly, Mr. Glidden is “very reckless and 
eareless” in the manner in which he handles 
his charges, and, as regards Albert Nelson, 
his accusation is in each particular abso 
lutely and unqualifiedly false. We not only 
found Mr. Nelson thoroughly versed in the 
game laws of the state, but also very careful 
to see that both he and all the party under 
his guidance observed them both in their 
spirit and their letter. Furthermore, we 
found him absolutely square and exact in 
money matters, both in his relations toward 
us and the men whom he had employed as 
guides and cook. As a matter of fact, we 
know that in our own case Nelson’s profit 
from the hunting trip on which he was en- 
gaged with us was less than that of any of 
the men whom he had in his employ, al- 
though he had undertaken the entire re- 
sponsibility of the management, this owing 
to the fact of certain expenses arising on 
which he had not at first calculated; in fact, 
the writers were so entirely pleased with 
the business and sportsmanlike methods em- 
ployed by Nelson that immediately upon 
our return home we recommended him as 
guide to the Messrs. Harbison of this city, 
who were about to undertake a hunting trip 
in Wyoming, and to whom he gave the same 
satisfaction. 

All the statements above made are en- 
tirely acquiesced in by Messrs. J. M. and 
Robert Phillips and J. E. Roth, also of this 
city, who became acquainted with Nelson 
in the course of trips during two years— 
1900 and 1901. 

We have said that we were not person- 
ally acquainted with any of the other men 
mentioned by Mr. Glidden as assisting Nel- 
son in the manner so graphically described 
by this ready writer, but three men from 
this town, all well known sportsmen, Messrs. 
J. B. Speer, F. F. Brooks and Robert Bissell, 
were in the Jackson’s Hole country during 
the past season, under the guidance of Mr. 
Charles Allen, Nelson’s father-in-law, and 
we can state for them that they resented the 
manner in which Mr. Glidden referred to Mr. 
Allen, and stated that they never went into 
the woods with a better man. 

Finally, we would say of Mr. Glidden’s 
letter that we do not know the spirit in 
which it was written. Its sole purpose may 
have been the uplifting of sport and for the 
preservation of game; if so, the purpose was 
good. To a man who knows Nelson, how- 


ever, it sounds malicious; it is at best one- 
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sided. In common fairness Nelson should 
have been given a chance to answer the 
charges contained in it before its author 
rushed into print. The chances are that Mr 
Nelson, who lives a long distance from an) 
postoffice, will never see it and so have no 
opportunity to answer its accusations, and 
it is largely on this account that the present 
letter is written. In his own country, among 
people who know him, Albert Nelson needs 
no defense. This letter is written for the 
large body of sportsmen interested in all 
that pertains to the big game of the West 
and to whom Mr. Glidden’s charges may 
come through your magazine. 

We believe that Mr. Nelson would be 
able to clear himself under all the charges 
made by its author, but we confidently as 
sert that if there is no more truth in the 
points of which we have no personal know) 
edge than in those of which we do know 


then the letter is not worth answering 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed S. W. CHILDS, 


G.S. GARRETT. 


(It is with more than ordinary pleasure 
that we publish the above letter. If any 
thing published in Outdoor Life unjustly 
reflects upon the integrity, honesty or abil 
ity of any man we are glad to see another 
rise up and defend him. It is all the more 
a pleasure to publish the above defense ofl 
Mr. Nelson because we have ourselves per 
sonally met him while on a hunt through 
Wyoming several years ago. We may say 
that our impressions of him were of the 
best. Now that Messrs. Childs and Garrett 
have come forward with a written refuta- 
tion of Mr. Glidden’s charges and with a liv 
ing refutation of that attack in the shape of 
the inclosure to us of a letter written by 
Nelson to Garrett, in which it is plainly to 
be seen that Mr. Nelson is anything but 
illiterate, we must take off our hat to Mr. 
Albert Nelson of Wyoming, and beg his 
pardon for the manner in which his name 
was used in our December number. As 
Messrs. Childs and Garrett say in the above 
letter, the purpose of our publishing Mr. 
Glidden’s letter was that it might stir up 
the sportsmen and citizens of that state to 
an effort for the betterment of the conditions 
in Wyoming. It was not our hope that such 
an en. might be attained at the expense of 
the reputation of any man. 

Before publishing the Glidden letter we 
submitted it to several prominent men who 
are acquainted with the conditions in that 
state (including Mr. J.H.Ryckman, an able 
attorney of Salt Lake City, who has lived 
in Wyoming nearly all his life and who has 
been all over the game fields many times), 
and in every case they pronounced the con- 
ditions as depicted in Mr. Glidden’s letter 
correct.—Ed.) 
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SPORT IN FLORIDA. 

Since settling in Florida I have often 
thought of writing of some of the sport we 
enjoy here, for the information of Outdoor 
Life’s readers. You talk about trout fishing 
out there with you, but here we have every- 
thing from a small blue fish to the gulf cub 

-the shark cannibal—and all the intermedi- 
ate fishes. 

We have many other sports besides fish 
ing. We have quail in abundance (some- 
what smaller than their cousins up in the 
states, but more plentiful), also doves, wild 
turkeys, very small red deer; and last, but 
not least, the ‘gator—and I have been told 
they have crocodiles in the interior. I have 
a fine specimen of the ‘gator, fourteen feet 
long, tnanks to the Savage 30-30. Yes, and 
we have a good many poisonous reptiles and 
insects here, the scorpion being the most 
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common. We have to examine our shoes 
and stockings every morning and shake out 
our clothes well. 
eating breakfast I found a baby 
perched on my shirtfront. The 
is also common and dangerous. 
The most dangerous of all is the black 
diamond rattler, a the Florida 
swamps, sometimes attaining a length of 
ten feet and weighing fifty pounds. I have 
a tanned skin seven feet six inches in length 
and thirty-three inches across center, killed 
by our milkman about three 
Another poisonous 
moutned moccasin. 


Only this morning while 
scorpion 
centipede 


native of 


weeks 
the 


azo 

snake is cotton 
We are always very careful while out in 

the brush, wearing heavy Putnam boots and 

very often canvas leggings over these ex 

tending above the knees. R. A. CRE&K 
Miami, Fla. 








A BEAR HUNTER AND HIS PETS. 


The accompanying picture shows Steve 
Elkins of Mancos, Colo., some of his bear 
dogs and a couple of bear cubs which he 


captured near Mancos last spring. Mr. 
Elkins is the best known bear and lion hun 


ter and guide in Southwestern Colorado. 
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WALLIHAN ON GAME. 


a. G. Wallihan, the well known big game 
hunter and photographer of Northwestern 
Colorado, writes as follows under date of 
December 15, 1902: 

“Unless we have a close season on deer 
five years will see the finish of these ani- 
mals. Five years would give them a good 
start again. I will cite you some figures: 
In 1897 I was on tue big trail here for nine 
days and I counted within a few of 1,000 
deer. In 1901 I was on the same trail for 
eighteen days and counted 228 deer. In 1902 
I was out fourteen days and counted fifty- 
two deer. More deer passed in a single 
twenty-four hours in 1§92-3-4-5-6 than passed 
the whole month of October, 1902. 

“There are a lot of deer, it is true, on 
the north slope of the divide at Pagoda and 
Sleepy Cat mountains, and eastward on the 
Williams Fork country, but they are prac- 
tically the remnant. People here say, ‘You 
can’t enforce a close season law.’ I say we 
can. Enough money has been spent in the 
past twelve years to have protected the 
game, but it has been spent to no good pur- 
pose. A close season with a dozen wardens 
in each of Routt and Rio Blanco counties 
who would be compelled to do their duty, 
would stop the killing at once. The settlers 
must stop killing if they want meat in the 
future. It is a shame to wipe out this rem- 
nant of such noble animals. They have 
been the living of many hundreds of people 
and can be again if people will be temperate 
for a time. 

“Look at the antelope (well, I don’t know 
whether you can find any to look at, for I 
don’t think there are fifty in Routt county, 
while ten years ago there were probably 
50,000). They have almost completely dis- 
appeared here. No doubt a small bunch of a 
thousand or so went north into Wyoming, 
but they will fare no better there. 

“By all means, if you can, push a close 
season law and have it made right. Have 
plenty of wardens given to Routt and Rio 
Blanco counties and have them paid, for 
this voluntary service is worthless. If they 
have authority to punish every violator with- 
out fear or favor, a very few convictions will 
stop the slaughter. One of the L. A. S. 
members laid on the trail here for over a 
month killing all the bucks he saw and 


could get, threatening others if they dared 
look at the trail. Of course the deputy 
state warden was in Durango or some other 
place.” 


A SUBSCRIBER'S VIEW. 





Editor Outdoor Life—I am securing you 
a list of subscriptions which I shall forward 
before Christmas. I had the pleasure of 
sending you a list some months ago, and 
want to extend it this time. We formerly 
took the New York “shoat roaster,” but we 
quit it, and I will tell you why. Your reply 
in December number of Outdoor Life to 
Mr. Derr’s inquiry approaches the difficulty. 
For years I took this excellent magazine, 
but it fell from grace, and now we take that 
better and cleaner magazine, Outdoor Life. 
When I first took Recreation it teemed with 
songs of praise for the Marlin. Later it sud- 
denly turned to publishing what purported 
to be letters from subscribers, condemning 
the Marlin. Besides giving it to the Marlin 
“in the neck,” it frequently admonished him 
to reinsert his “ad.” in Receration if he 
wished to do business. So many of these 
letters bore the earmarks of the same writer 
that I grew suspicious. There were no let- 
ters speaking a word for the Marlin, al- 
though some months before the columns 
were full of praise. At this time the Marlin 
“ad.” was in the magazine, and doubtless 
would be to-day had not “Coquina” demand- 
ed such an exorbitant price for his “valu- 
able” space. But there is a limit to man’s 
tolerance. So Marlin withdrew his “ad.” and 
then the warfare began. 

Believing that letters praising the Marlin 
were written and not published, I wrote such 
a one to test the matter, and although nearly 
nine months have elapsed, I have been told 
that the epistle has not appeared in Recrea- 
tion. No doubt it long ago disappeared in 
the waste basket. The “game hog” is a 
despisable animal, but a “dollar hog”—what 
of him? Can it be possible that one’s 
avarice can become so strong that he must 
blackmail business firms to compel them to 
advertise in his sheet? It seems so, and 
that is why . and my friends have dropped 
that aisseminator of poor literature and 
have subscribed for Outdoor Life. True 
sportsmen cannot afford to read such rancor 
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as this disgruntled “pig roaster” dishes out. 

Let him show a disposition of fairness and 

he will have more friends and many more 

dollars. A. C. GUTHRIE. 
Ashland, Ore. 





GAME NOTES. 


S. N. Leek, the well known Jackson Hole 
(Wyo.) guide, writes as follows, under date 
of December 9, 1902: “The open season on 
elk closed on November 31st. Up to that 
time they were kept back by the settlers 
getting meat for winter, but now they are 
coming down in the valley in great num- 
bers. 

Mr. H. McLaughlin, a member of the Iron 
Mountain (Mich.) Gun Club, has sent a 
photo of a rack of deer killed by members 
of this club, composed of the following: E. 
F. Brown, John Russell, R. C. Browning, A. 
E. Robbins, George T. Coming, George F. 
Seibert, H. McLaughlin, R. T. Miller, E. A. 
Croll, W. Trestrail and E. E. Brewster. We 
shall take pleasure in publishing the photo 
in a subsequent number. 

“I enjoyed a big game hunt in Colorado 
last October,” writes Oswald Hicks of Ma- 
con, Mo., “and would say that my views are 
somewhat modified as to the laxity of your 
state laws protecting big game. I am now 
fully convinced that the law as it now 
stands should be remedied in some radical 
way. Otherwise deer shooting in your state 
within a few years will be a thing of the 
past. The station agent at Rifle informed 
me that last year 800 bucks were shipped 
out of that station alone, and I presume that 
other towns in the game region shipped out 
a proportionate number. At this rate it 
certainly will not be long until deer will be 
as great a curiosity in Colorado as the buf- 
falo now are.” 

M. P. Duaham, a well known guide of 
Ovando, Mont., writes as follows under date 
of December 7th: “There is another hunt 
ing accident to be recorded in Montana. 
Two boys were hunting ducks near Calispell 
and a man was in the same vicinity after 
bear. The latter saw the bears creeping on 
some ducks, and taking them for a bear, 
he fired twice. His first shot hit both boys, 
and his second was fired just as the boys 
fell, taking effect in the shoulder of one of 
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them. Luckily none of the wounds are fatal 
and the boys will undoubtedly recover. It 
is certainly strange, after all that has been 
said on the subject of careless shooting, that 
a man will fire before he knows what he is 
shooting at. All sportsman’s magazines 
should have on the cover page of their pub 
lications an admonition to 
shoot.’ ” 

Whether or not the 
state 
season 


‘Look before you 


present Colorado 
Legislature decides to open a short 

on mountain sheep, these animals 
should be protected until the new game Dill 
is passed. About four months ago we were 
informed by a business man of Victor, Colo., 
as well as by a resident of Cripple Creek, 
that sheep were being killed in that locality, 
which is contrary to law—the informants in 
each case stating that they would be glad 
to co-operate with the game commissioner 
in securing the arrests of the guilty parties. 
We communicated these facts to the com- 
missioner in question, but up to January Ist 
it is apparent that nothing had been done, 
as the gentleman from Victor was in our 
office on the above date and informed us 
that no communication and no party from 
the commissioner’s office had as yet been 
seen by him. 





FOR A RADICAL DEER LAW. 


In another part of this department we 
publish a letter from A. G. Wallihan, the 
famous big game photographer and sports- 
man, who lives in the deer region of North- 
western Colorado. Since that letter was put 
in type another has been received from Mr. 
Wallihan in which he voices such a strong 
admonition to our sportsmen that we take 
pleasure in publishing it. Mr. Wallihan is 
an advanced thinker who has the double ad- 
vantage of seeing the sportsman’s as well as 
the rancher’s side of the question, and there- 
fore his words should have additional 
weight. His letter, dated January 5th, fol 
lows: 

“It will be a shame on the present gen- 
eration if they allow our deer to be ex- 
terminated when with a little self-denial for 
a few years they could be brought back toa 
condition of plentitude. What we want is 
someone to strike out and push the sub- 
ject in such a way as to bring the matter 
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home to the people who don’t think about 
it in the right light, but who would gladly 
work for it if they realized how the matter 
stands. I notice a contributor in the Janu- 
ary number of Outdoor Life says that he 
thinks the deer are ‘not so much killed off 
as driven away.’ Where to, pray? In this 
state they can go nowhere outside of Routt 
and Rio Blanco counties. This is their last 
stand, and the almost on the 
verge of extinction. There are several thou- 
sand deer, but that is handful to 
what was here ten years ago, or even five. 
One man tells me of seeing three bull elk 
up White River, Colo., the fall lying 
rotting, one with head gone, the other two 
with simply their teeth taken out. Then he 
counted sixteen doe deer shot down and not 
called it. 

need of 


remnant is 


only a 


past 


touched—for ‘practice,’ he 
such 
sportsman 


“There is no allowing 


slaughter to go on The city 
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complains that the ranchman kills a lot of 
deer and freezes them up for the winter. 
The ranchman complains that the city man 


kills them and leaves them to rot in the 
woods. Both are right. One does it for 
‘sport,’ the other from necessity, perhaps, 


or possibly for sport in a measure, but he 
uses all the animal. Of course, true sports 
men observe the laws of decency and only 
kill what is right, but a majority of the 
‘hunters’ who come from outside the deer 
country have very elastic consciences and 
it is their slaughter that cuts down the deer. 
So you’d just as well shuck peanuts as to 
tinker the game laws unless you work for a 
close season onthedeer. Stop them all and 
have wardens enough in these two counties 
to enforce the law. I believe the people 


here are law-abiding enough to obey the law 
when once they see it is right.” 
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WALTER CECIL COX, KENNEL EDITOR. 


ANCESTRY OF THE DOG. 


By W. C. C. 

Regarding the ancestry of the dog I find 
at the present day in my association with 
dog fanciers the old rooted idea that the 
dog originally sprang from such sources as 
the jackal, wolf and fox. I have never 
thought so myself, but I have never actively 
opposed the idea because I have never 
properly concentrated my mind on the sub- 
ject, and even now the notes I am about to 
give my readers on the subject are really 


only a skimming of their history. If anyone 


likes to amplify it a little there is plenty of 
room for them. 


From a geological standpoint the prede- 
cessors of the present species of dogs show 
that in the miocene period in France there 
were animals that offered some affinities 
with the dogs. In the quatenary epoch 
numerous species are found, and these seem 
to be identical with the present species. 
The deposits between the middle miocene 
and the quatenary furnish but a small num- 
ber of data. Upon studying the remains of 
dogs taken from the pliocene formation of 
Puyde-Dome and Velay, it is found that far 
previous to the quatenary epoch the canidae 
offered a large number of species, and that 
these latter already realized the types of 
the present wolves, foxes, jackals and dogs. 
In the lacustrine habitations of the stone age 
in Sweden and in the kitchen remains of 
Denmark of the same epoch we find the re- 


mains of a dog which, according to Ruty- 


meyer, belongs to a breed which is constant 
up to its least details, and which is of a 
light and elegant conformation, of medium 


size, with a spacious rounded cranium, short © 


muzzle, and a medium sized jaw, the teeth of 
which form a regular series. This dog of 


the stone age is entirely distinct from the 
wolf and jackal, which the domestic dog is 
commonly regarded as the descendant of, 
and as it has appeared in Denmark as well 
as Sweden, there is no doubt that this 
species, peculiar to Europe, was early used 
by man for hunting, guarding houses and 
cattle driving. Later still, in the age of 
metals, we observe the appearance both in 
Denmark and Sweden of larger and stronger 
breeds of dogs, having in their jaws the 
character of mastiffs, and intro 
duced by the first emigrants from Asia 
There are, moreover, historic proofs that 
the dogs of the strongest breeds are indi- 
genous to Asia,. where we still find the dog 
of Thibet, the most colossal of all; in fact, 
in Pliny we read the following narrative: 
“Alexander the Great received from a king 
of Asia a dog of huge size. He wished to 
pit it against bears and wild boars, but the 
dog remained undisturbed and did not even 
rise, and Alexander had it killed. On hear. 
ing this the royal donor sent a second dog 
like the first along with word that these 
dogs did not fight so weak animals, but 
rather the lion and elephant, and that he 
only had two of such individuals, and in 
case that Alexander had this one killed, too 
he would no longer find his equal. Alex 
ander matched this dog with a lion and then 
with an elephant and he killed them both 
Alexander was so afflicted at the death of 
the first dog that he built a city and tem 
ples in honor of the animal.” 

I have the profoundest respect for Pliny. 
but when he comes out flat-footed and makes 
a statement like this dog and elephant com 
bat, while I’m originally a devonian and not 
a Missourian, still I’m afraid he would cer 
tainly have to 


probably 


“show me.” 
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Did the mountainous province of Epirus, 
called Molossia in ancient Greece, give its 
name to the Molossi that it produced, or did 
these large dogs give their name to the 
country? At all events, we know that it 
was from Epirus that the Romans obtained 
the Molossi which fought wild animals in 
the circuses, and that from Rome they were 
introduced into the British islands and be- 
came the ancestors of the mastiff. A study 
of the most ancient monuments of the 
Pharaohs shows that the ancient Egyptians 
already had at least five breeds of dogs. All 
these dogs had erect ears except one, in 
which these organs were pendant, and this 
proves that the animal had already under- 
gone the effects of domestication to a 
greater degree than the others. Of course, 
all the present breeds, especially those of 
modern creation, are the work of man, and 
have been obtained by intercrossing the 
older breeds and discarding all the animals 
that departed from the type sought. But 
many of these breeds are also the result of 
accident, or rather modifications of certain 
parts of the organism of a sort of rachitic or 
teratological degeneration which has be- 
come hereditary and has been due to do- 
mestication: for it is proved that the dog is 
the most anciently domesticated animal and 
that its submission to man dates back to 
more than 5,000 years. 

It is curious to note in a study of the 
Bible that the dog, wherever mentioned, is 
spoken of in a derogatory manner, but men- 
tioned they are, and in such a manner that 
the writer always takes it for granted the 
dog has always been during the ages a 
servant of man. In fact, it is very fair to 
presume that if we find the third or fourth 
generation from Adam and Eve possessing 
large flocks, that they also had begun to 
impel into their service the help of our four- 
footed friend; and what strengthens the 
presumption is that under the then existing 
conditions of that day it is doubtful 
whether the flocks could be maintained and 
guarded from wild beasts solely by the in- 
habitants of the earth without the almost 
indispensible services rendered by dogs in 
such cases. In the presence of such facts 
as these it becomes difficult to admit, as 
has often been done, that our races of do 
mestic dogs are the artificial modifications 
of their congeners, the wolves and jackals. 


Man has often, designedly or undesigned- 
ly, aided in the production of breeds of this 
last category (teratological degeneration) 
by submitting the dog to a regimen con- 
trary to nature and setting to work to re- 
produce an animal born monstrous, either 
for curiosity or for interest. As is well 
known, the accidental characters and the 
spontaneous modifications which work no 
injury to the essential functions of life be- 
come easily hereditary, and the same is the 
case with certain artificial modifications 
pursued for a long series of generations. 


DOGGY DIG-UPS. 





There is one thing the trusts cannot buy 
and never can buy, and that is the wag of 
a dog’s tail. . 

7» = > 

The Colorado Kennel Club has chosen 
the following dates on which to hold their 
annual show: February 19th, 20th and 21st. 
Mr. Kerr, our old secretary, will be assist- 
ant show secretary, and on him will devolve 
the actual work. That he has undertaken 
the work is a source of confidence to the 
exhibitors, as his devotion to the work last 
year won the unstinted praise of all of us. 
The show will be a ribbon show, but really 
only a ribbon in name, as the club has of- 
fered $500 in cash prizes, and we feel con- 
fident of at least $500 being subscribed, so 
that there will be over $1,000 in prizes. All 
communications should be addressed to Mr. 


W. H. Kerr, 1451 Arapahoe street, Denver, 
Colo. 


* * . 

Let us always be ready to help a lame 
dog over a stile. 

? . > 

Vanity and love of admiration is not 
largely developed in any other animal ex- 
cept the dog, and it can be largely utilized in 
teaching tricks to dogs, but not to any ex- 
tent in any other animal. I wish to give it 
that in my experience there is no other ani- 
mal on earth that has so many human traits 
as the dog. 

. > * 

During my first trip to the Pacific coast, 
being intent on encircling the globe, I could 
not afford much time for the study of my 
profession there, although I saw much in 
other countries that was interesting and use 
ful; but during a visit last November to 
Southern California, a month spent in that 
Eldorado was a refreshing change. 
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Except for our mutual arch enemy, the 
flea, dogs seem to live under fairly health- 
ful conditions out there, at any rate, along 
the sea coast. It occurs to me that man’s 
ingenuity should be able to alleviate the 
flea trouble. I should think that clipping 
and wearing thin blankets well soaked in 
benzine and then dried, or something in this 
line, followed by frequent washing with 
dilute coal tar derivatives, and then kennel- 
ing them in empty oil barrels, might be 
helpful. Of course, out there, as elsewhere, 
I met the brigade who “hadn’t a single flea 
in the kennel.” This as a veracious state 
ment is ambiguous, but as an evidence of 
scrupulous care it is praiseworthy. 

. oo * 

We were fortunate in several ways this 
time in making San Diego our headquarters. 
San Diego is unique; it is the loveliest spot 
on earth, where the whole surrounding crea- 
tion, both animate and inanimate, 
earth, air and sky conspire in united and 
harmonious concert to elevate life into a 
continuous hallelujah sort of picnic; where 
love and joy preside and peace and harmony 
prevail; but to be candid, after 
taken out the climate, you have got every- 
thing. It is not a good place from a business 
standpoint. The one thing above all others 
which contributed towards making our stay 
as pleasant and healthful as possible was 
the San Diego Rowing Club, which is com 
posed of as pleasant a lot of fellows as one 
could desire to meet. Having by means of 
a copy of Outdoor Life shown my humble 
connection with that magazine, my creden- 
tials were accepted at once and I was im- 
mediately put on as a monthly member. A 
ten-mile pull in a shell to Ballas Point, a 
dip, and then the half hour sun bath, soon 
brought up the appetite and color. Among 
other good fellows we had the pleasure of 
meeting at the club were Mr. Chambers, Mr. 
Matthews, Mr. Hodge, the secretary: the 
hustling president, Mr. Allen; Mr. Seaman, 
etc. By the way, if anyone contemplates 
visiting or locating in San Diego don’t for- 
get to visit Mr. Chambers. 
necessity to go anywhere 
sewing machine for your wife or half a 
county for yourself. Even if you don’t buy 
a horse and buggy or a second-hand piano, 
ten minutes’ conversation with Mr. Chambers 
will produce much vigorous intellectual re- 


in heaven, 


you have 


There is no 
else to buy a 
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freshment. For the man who makes the 


mistake of choosing my profession, 
there is absolutely no mental relaxation 
from year’s end to year’s end, San Diego is 
the place to cast anchor. 
i” + * 
In reply to numerous 
“The Perfect Dog Foods,” which we de 
scribed in these columns, it is a canned 
food, and retails from sporting goods dealers 
and grocers at 15 cents per can; it contains 
about ninety per cent. meat jelly, ten per 
cent. cereal and vegetable. Each can holds 
a full quart which will give five feeds to a 
dog of about the size of a fox terrier; equal 
parts of boiling water are added and the 
whole poured over a little stale bread. We 
are aware of no food in the world which can 
be fed for 3 cents a feed. 


wherein 


inquiries about 


Glover, V. S., the great veteri 
narian, and author on “Book of Dog Dis 
eases,” of 1278 Broadway, New York, has 
tendered his resignation as veterinarian of 
the Westminster Kennel Club, which posi 
tion he has held for about twenty years 
Dr. Glover, in his letter to the club, gives 
as his principal reason for resigning the 
fact that the duties of the office have be 
come too arduous. 


H. Clay 
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The living fibers composing the business, 
the social and the intellectual world, both 
collectively and individually, pretend to fol- 
low the teachings which the above word 
stands for. We point to it as a jewel whose 
brilliancy is not outshone by the splendor 
of gold, by the honor of titles, by wealth of 
kings or by the exalted status of social or 
political position. It is a star in the firma- 
ment of finance and the bustle of business 
to which we all bow in reverence, and the 
carrying out of whose precepts we all en- 
courage. 

What a fragile and shallow structure, 
however, we find the human mind in its 
noble purposes to be when, while hunting 
game, for example, we see a fellow sports- 
man at our very side overstep the law’s 
allowance, who at home was a rabid game 
protectionist, and who (on the city street or 
in his office) would throw up his hands 
and call down eternal wrath upon the man 
who could be caught killing game out of 
season, or who had in any other way vio- 
lated the laws on game and its protection. 
It seems that in nine cases out of ten the 
guardian angel at home turns into a blood- 
thirsty demon of destruction as soon as he 
dons his hunting clothes and enters the 
woods. The law-abiding, self-possessed and 
mentally-balanced citizen turns into a sav- 
age, and only gauges his pleasure by the 
amount of blood spilled as soon as he leaves 
civilization and enters the sacred precincts 
of our wild animal life. 

This hunter (?) appears to us in various 
forms of savagery. Sometimes he shows up 
in the form of the man who happens to have 
only killed young bucks with small horns 
and who believes it isn’t wrong to violate 
the law in order that he may carry home 
“a decent head of antlers.” Again it is the 
man who has come a long distance to do his 


hunting and who doesn’t believe it is right 
to compel a man who has been at such ex- 
pense to go home with only one, two or 
three heads, as the case may be. Then 
we see it in the form of the man who has 
promised so many of his friends at home 
that he would bring them back venison that 
the law’s allowance isn’t sufficient, and he 
believes he shouldn’t be molested for killing 
an additional animal or two—especially 
when his friends like deer meat so well. 
The most common type, however, is the man 
who just naturally forgets that there is a 
game law and kills everything in sight, a 
man with no conscience in the hills, and yet 
at home, perhaps, a very fine fellow. 

We have hunted with the man who at 
home has helped to legislate for better laws, 
but who in the woods would forget how 
many animals he had killed; with the man 
who on leaving the station for the wilder- 
ness would be the first to encourage ob- 
servance of the laws, but who lost his head 
at the sight of a fine set of horns; with the 
life-long chum who wouldn’t do a dishonest 
act, but who in the woods was a red-eyed 
monster of blood-thirstiness, and it has an 
noyed and aggravated us at times almost to 
the point of open rupture and the severance 
of relations with men who have been good 
and true friends. 

Gentlemen of the rifle, there is too much 
religion in the woods and the evidence of a 
supernatural power is too clear on all sides 
in the forest aisles to believe that this con- 
dition can always be with us. Let us hope 
that the millennium is not far off. 





PROSPECTIVE GAME INTERESTS. 


We are approaching several conditions in 
the natural advancement of our country 
which, if not offset by legislation to counter- 
act the influences, will tend to (in fact, at this 
day are forming a big factor to) decrease our 












game, feathered, finny and horned, and to 
decrease the chance which the poor man has 
of obtaining fair sport in its pursuit. Some 
of these conditions may be enumerated be- 
low: 

The large numbers of men which are an- 
nually joining the ranks of sportsmen (whom 
we welcome, by the way, with open arms). 

The annual decrease of the game territory 
caused by the settling up of the country, the 
rapid taking up of public lands (usually the 
home of our choicest game), the advancement 
of the lumber, mining and agricultural inter- 
ests, and the general restriction of territory 
annually going on through the growth of our 
country. 

The displacement of the old rail and board 
fences, with their tangled weeds and grass 
(which offered such excellent cover for quails 
and their nests, for the barbed wire tence, 
which can be so closely plowed to that no 
cover is left. 

The tendency to better perfection in fire- 
arms and the insatiable thirst of the mod- 
ern gunner to shoot for count, irrespective of 
the pure sake of sport. 

The latter-day custom of forming com- 
panies for acquiring by lease or purchase im- 
mense and valuable tracts of game land for 
exclusive use, as well as selected sections of 
fishing streams for private parties, when 
those same streams are stocked by money 
from public funds. 

It would seem that in a limited number of 
years, if such conditions continue, the hunter 
of the middle class will either have to lease 
a small farm, poach or hang up his gun. 
While many of these conditions are the re- 
sult of natural advancement in our nation’s 
progress, yet they should be met by a careful 
revision, every two years, of the game laws 
of every state in our Union. 





PENALTIES FOR CARELESSNESS. 


The number of men killed each year in the 
woods or hills while hunting (in most cases 
through the carelessness of a companion), 





gives rise to a suggestion for our law-makers 
-that of making it a criminal offense to 
maim or kill a human being through care- 
lessness in using firearms. As we are firm 
believers in the death penalty for murder 
(and would go a step farther and favor it for 
extreme cases of highway robbery—because 
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the perpetrator is a murderer with intent be 
fore the execution of his crime), so would we 
favor a measure which would deal more 
harshly with the nincompoop who goes forth 
into the woods hunting and who hasn’t the 
brains nor the composure to abide by that 
oft-repeated admonition to “Be sure of what 
you are shooting at before you fire.” 

Every year we are confronted with reports 
of a number of deaths from such causes that 
are appalling. The number even runs into 
the hundreds, when the dispatches from all 
the states are summed up. Sometimes a man 
will be taken for a deer and shot down. Oth- 
ers are killed because the hunter “just saw 
a rustling in the brush” and fired. On one oc- 
casion a man got up in the middle of the 
night and walked a few steps from his tent, 
when he saw a dark object, moving, that he 
thought was a bear. Getting his rifle, he 
fired and killed one of his companions. At 
another time a “hunter” saw what he sup- 
posed was a rabbit on the prairie sky-line and 
fired, killing a young man, who fell into the 
arms of nis affianced wife, dead. What the 
shooter saw was the top of the young lady’s 
hat (worn in fun by her companion), and, not 
taking time to investigate, he fired, the bul- 
let crushing through the young man’s brain. 

It is time for some legislative action on 
the subject and we believe the enormity of 
the deeds committed, as well as the careless- 
ness shown in most cases, warrants a rigid 
penalty for such offenses. 





It is a genuine satisfaction to notice the 
growing tendency among sportsmen to or 
ganize into clubs and associations for the 
protection of our game. He is a wise man, 
indeed, who cannot learn some little thing 
from association with a single brother; but, 
when fifty or one hundred sportsmen get to 
gether and disseminate their knowledge the 
education which each receives can hardly 
be estimated. Every state in the Union 
should support a permanent game protective 
association, and every county in every big 
game state should have its distinct organiza- 
tion. 


We have witnessed the good effects 
of such organizations all over America, but 
more particularly in Maine and California. 
They are essential to the perpetuation and 
preservation of all our game, horned, feath 
ered and finny. 



































HINTS ON ARMS AND LOADING. 


Thanks to a notice which I saw in Outdoor 
Life, 1 procured an L. & R. book giving the 
rules and regulations of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, which should be in the 
hands of every rifleman. The loading directions 
ire especially good 

As you are aware, every rifleman thinks his 
the only load, so I have figured out what in 
mv rifle gives fine results on target For an ec- 
onomical load in a 30-40 at 200 yards and under 
in a rifle having a ten-inch twist, load with 10 
ers. L. & R. Infallible shotgun smokeless back 





of Dr. Hudson's 1lto-zg 10 hard lead bullet 
lubricated with the Banana Lubricant For 200 
vards an elevation of 0” vards is necessary 
On a test string of 7 shots at 200 yards, off-hand 
35 out of a possible 33> points were made Result 
of second string in a southeast wind, cloudy on 
target, 32 out of a possible on a military tar 
get A friend who has used this load on game 
savs the results were surprisingly good The 
empty cases can be reloaded many times if you 
use the U. M. C. No. 9% non-mercuric primers 
For long-range work at 500, 600 and S00 yards 
this load has proven very reliable and accurate: 
Load by weight only (apothecaries’) 35% gers. L 


& R. W. A. 30-cal. smokeless back of a 220-gr 


Thomas Special full-jacketed bullet without 
grooves. With this load the elevation is a trifl 
scant Care must be taken that the empty 
cases are carefully cleaned, re-sized and in- 
spected for defect before reé ading Then, when 
reloading, take your time It pays to go slow 
and use extreme care ain< ecuracy if one is 
desirous of perfect scores 

Not seeing any reference made by users of 
the 16-zgauge double gun, I will give a load for 


it that has proven satisfactory, besides a few 
words on its good qualities My 16-gauge Rem 
ington, 6% Ibs., 28-inch, right barrel true cylin 
der, left close-choke (Greener style), using U 
M. C. shells loaded with 20 gers. of L. & R. In 
fallible smokeless, 1 card, 2 felt wads, 1 oz. No 


7% chilled shot, for « 1 and partridge, car 
make clean kills at 40 paces For ducks I uss 
20 grs. Infallible same wadding. 1 oz. No. 4 
chilled shot. By using the above with a Barger 
muzzle ring sight, failure to score when game i 
seen inside the ring at 40 1 es or under is im 
possible 


The 16-gauge is light, well-balanced and ex- 








tremely han Its killing and penetration is 

equal to the slight recoil making 

hunting a Besides, it makes an idea 

gun for I think if some of our lady, 
} 


ppreciate the efforts of 


friends who can and do 
’ to turn out rifles and 


the arm mani 





shotguns especially for their use would 
their ideas on the subject of arms and hunt 
afield, much good would result to those who 
novices in the art I am speaking f the exper 
ienced sportswomen of course Let us have 
some one who knows more about the 16-gaugs 


air his opinion in the gun departments of one 
of the best sportsmen’s amagazines published 
Outdoor Life Long may it live 
REMINGTON 16-GAUGE 
Somerville, N. J 


A NEW RIFLE. 


The Remington Arms Company of Ilion, New 
York has just brought out a new rifle which it 
calls the Remington New Model No. 7 rifle. and 
if the company’s reputation and its appearance 
are taken into consideration, this little weapor 





will have a large sal It can best be described 
by saying it resembles the company’s singh 
shot pistol, but has a longer barrel and what 


seems at first sight an extension butt-stock 


This is not the fact, however, for the butt-stock 
is one piece, and the pistol grip is full and 
straight, and is handsomely finished and turned. 
The barrel is half octagon and nicely tapered 
with a checked forearm. The full, straight pis- 
tol grip is also checked and has a rubber cap 
The butt has a rubber plate, like a shotgun. A 
special Lyman sight is fitted on the tang, and 
the foresignt is a Beach, while the usual rear 
sight slot is left off the barrel. The action is 
the kell-KkKnown new model Remington system, 
simple and safe The trigger is checked, and 
each rifle is sent out with a 2%-pound trigger- 
pull, the point of the sear being ground down 
until the desired weight of pull is attained 
Barrels are 24, 2 and 2 inches long, and 
weigh 54 and 6 pounds These rifles will be 
made for almost any cartridge, to order, but the 
standards will be .22 short, .22 long-rifle, and 
25-10, all rim-fire. The retail price is $18. 
old description does this beautiful little weapon 
poor justice, for it is very handsome in outline 
ind finish, and should be seen to be fully ap 
preciated This company also announces that 
its little No, 6 rifle has been reduced in price to 
$3.50, retal It is now made in .22 and .32 cali 
bers, rim-fire, and is fitted with a peep sight on 
the tang This rifle was brought out about a 
year ago, and met with a large demand, but it 
is the company’s intention to push the rifle still 
more than in the past 


AN “INDIAN”-SPORTSMAN. 


Every trapshooters in America’ will recognize 
herewith the benevolent countenance of Frank 
C, Riehl, “Indian,’’ scout, hunter, shooter. lit- 
terateur, sportsman—now traveling in the West 
for the U. M. C. Company. 

At Colorado Springs on November 17th Mr. 
Riehl broke 196 out of 200 targets with a run of 





lb4 targets without a miss. This is, to the best 
of our knowledge. the best professional record 
ever made in Colorado. Mr. Riehl shoots th 
U. M. Cc. Arrow shell, factory loaded. 
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TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


A review of trap shooting in the United 
States during the year 1902, as shown by the 
files of the leading weeklies devoted to this 
spert, gives a record of over 800 men who 
faced the score at one or more tournaments, 
This is a convincing and surprising evidence of 
the growth of trap shooting as a popular pas- 
time. It is more than thirty years, to be sure, 
since the shooting of flying targets from a 
trap became a defined sport in America, but it 
has made more marked advances within the 
past five years than during the preceding gener- 
ation. And the improvement in the general av- 
erage of marksmanship as shown by tabulated 
scores, is even more marked. In the period 
prior to 1895 a few good shots stood in a class 
by themselves, masters of the field, and one of 
them at a tournament had a safe thing on win- 
ning first honors. To-day these men, a majority 
of them, are still in the field and doing better 
work than ever, but they no longer occupy iso- 
lated positions in the shooting world. Where- 
ever they go, is company enough to dispute 
honors, and the top score oftener goes to an 
amateur or some dark horse than to the old 
warrior. It would be interesting, indeed, to see 
a table reduced to figures, say for the years 1880 
and 1890, as compared with 1902. 

> . > 


Such a review, also, besides emphasizing the 
growth in favor of our sport, would be a strik- 
ing commentary upon the industry and applica- 
tion of American gun and ammunition manufac- 
turers in the development of the ‘“‘tools where- 
with we work.” 

. 7 . 


Adverse criticism and legislation in a num- 
ber of states, especially in the East, directed, 
however, only at live-bird shooting, has caused 
a lull of enthusiasm in some sections; but this 
will be only temporary. It has been announced 
that the prohibition of live-bird shooting is an 
insurmountable obstacle to the further advance- 
ment of trap shooting. but with this idea we 
entirely disagree. Such an assumption casts a 
severe reflection upon the staying qualities and 
ingenuitv of the average American sportsman, 
and we venture it as a safe prediction that the 
year 1903 will show at least an even and con- 
sistent growth in this national pastime, as com- 
pared with recent years. In the nature of 
things it cannot be otherwise. Game shooting 
is becoming every year more unsatisfactory 
and expensive; and if there is one ineradicable 
characteristic of American young manhood it is 
the propensity to the use of the gun. Conse- 
quently. as field shooting declines, work at the 
trap will advance on parallel lines. Every gun 
and ammunition company in the United States 
whose output aims at the standard of excel- 
lence, is increasing its capacity to meet the de- 
mands of a target trade, and the investment of 
money and brains thus represented would com- 
pare favorably with any American industry de- 
voted to the interest of sports and pastimes 

> > . 


Let those speak of retrogression or indiffer- 
ence who will, but we of the West have no 
sympathy with any such cry. The Interstate 
Association, which has been a powerful agent 
for the promotion of trap-shooting since its in- 
cention, has been quick to see the necessity of 
meeting the demand for an event to take the 
place of the obsolete Grand American Handi- 
cap at live birds, and has created two Grand 
American Handicap target events, one assigned 
to the East and one to the West. The latter 
will be held first. at Kansas City. Missouri, and 
it reouires no gift of prophecy to foretell that 
this will be one of the greatest gatherings of 
the kind that the shooting world has seen. In- 
deed, the local promoters of the meet at Kansas 
Cite do not hesitate to say that this event will 
as far outstrip all former target tournaments as 
did the final Grand American at live birds held 
there last year, and we can more readily believe 
this than that it will be anything less. 


/ 


The El Paso, Texas, Gun Club was first to 
start the year’s work in the South, closely fol- 
lowed by the Brenham boys on January 26th to 
3l1st. The Mississippi Valley Trap Shooters’ 
League comes next at New Orleans, February 
20th-21st. 

> * . 

It will be another severe dose for trap shoot- 
ers in the vicinity of New York, if the New 
Jersey Legislature passes the anti-live-bird- 
trapping bill. A hard fivht is being made to 
keep that state open. 

» . 

One of the first state tournaments of the 
year will be that of Missouri at St. Joseph in 
April. A program of unusual interest is prom- 
ised. 

> . * 

It is the first duty of all sportsmen, at this 
time, to look after the interests of game legis- 
lation, in every state whose Legislature is tak- 
ing up this subject 

> . 

Shooting interest in and about St. Louis has 
been rather lax of late, but is again looking up 
decidedly. A continuous tournament during the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is being earnest- 
ly talked of 

7 « . 

The recent organization by 
men of the Colorado Game an 
Association is one of the best pieces of work 
recently done in the West. There is no state 
the proper protection of whose game and fish 


supply is of greater importance than Colorado. 
. . . 


Denver sports 


Fish Protectiv 


fe) 


The directors of the Interstate Association 
have done well to re-elect unanimously the offi- 
cers of the past year, namely, J. A. H. Dressel, 
president; Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer 
and Elmer E. Shaner, manager. The program 
blocked out thus far forecasts a busy sé€ason 
already, and it is likely that one or more im 
portant tournaments will yet be announced 

. . > 


The first important eastern event for the year 
is the snortsmen’s tournament at Detroit, Feb- 
ruary l0th-l4th, incidental to the show of the 
Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods As- 
sociation. A total of $500 in cash is added, be- 
sides a live bird and target handicap trophy 

. . > 


J. W. Bramhall of Kansas City defeated H 
B. Spencer of St. Louis at the latter place in a 
challenge match for the interstate live bird 
championship on December 22d. The contest- 
ants tied on 22, then on 5 straight. and the 
Kansas Citian won on the first bird of the third 
string 
. . > 

F. C. Riehl finished in first 
successive live bird events at St 
uary Ist 


three 


Jan- 


place in 
Louis on 
7 7 > 
Rolla O. Heikes is making the winter circuit 
Texas for the U. M. C. Co.. of which he is 
the veteran shooting representative 
WEWANEE 


QUERY ON WINCHESTER CARBINE. 


I have a .30-30 Winchester carbine, but haves 
not yet used it enough to know how I | 
it. Can any of the readers give me 
mation regarding this gun What is 
powers compared with the .30-30 rifle? 
muzzle velocity of the bullet much less? 
Melrose, Mont H. H 


Both of the great cartridge companies of the 
East are now loading that splendid little cart 
ridge the .22 Winchester rim-fire, with nitro 
powder. The friends of this cartridge are le- 
gion, and they will be pleased to know the ef 
fectiveness of the cartridge has been increased 
and that, when loaded with nitro powder 
range, cleanliness and power are great! 
proved. For squirrels, grouse and othe! 
game this .22-7-45 cartridge. as it is ge 
called, will have a large demand 
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GRAND WESTERN TOURNAMENT. 


To the Sportsmen of the Middle West: 

I take pleasure, through the courtesy of Out- 
door Life, which so generously extended the 
columns of its publication, to address you brief- 
ly upon the subject of the second annual event 
of “The Grand Western Handicap Tournament 
at Targets,’’ to be held in Denver, June 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 1908. We have often heard it said, 
when the promotion of a tournament was under 
consideration, ‘““‘You get up ths tournament and 


I'll do the shooting’; and experience teaches 
me that the fellow who figures on doing the 
shooting has a well-developed bump of wisdom 
and knows a good thing when he sees it. But 
understand by the burden which its promotion 
imposes, I assure you that success and our 
ability to extend to you a genuine Colorado 
welcome, converts all the trouble and anxiety 
attendant to progress into a pleasure to myself 





AMBROSE E. M’KENZIE, 
President Denver Trap Club. 


and very able staff of lieutenants. We realize 
that the success of any tournament is depend- 
ent upon liberal patronage—liberal inducements 
must be offered—and that fairness (the founda- 
tion of true sport) must prevail and that all 
propositions must incorporate the equity of 
each participant. These were the principles 
which guided us in the draft of rules regulating 
the Grand Western tournament of 1902. The 
critic would say we were too generous; that we 


tried to do good to too many, and in our “good 
will toward men” imposed an unbearable bur- 
den upon the others. But “‘it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.’’ ‘The revolt—rather, pro- 


test—against the ‘“‘Bennett-Rose system,’’ which 
we originally assumed would protect the ama- 
teur and keep him in the game, has settled for 
all time the impossibility of its ever being a 
factor in the division of moneys in a large 
tournament, and established beyond question 
the principle to which I have always held, that 
if the success of a tournament depended upon 
acces of moderate ability, it would surely 
ail. 

We are undecided as to just what system we 
may adopt, aside from the fact that the “‘Rose 
system”’ seems to be the most equitable. We 
would be pleased to have suggestions from any 
target shooters who have an interest in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the sport, upon 
the question of the division of moneys, handi- 
cap and manufacturers’ agents. We are pleased 
to call your attention to the very high class 
shooting done at the Grand Western last year 
and that a Colorado man, Mr. Royce, had the 
distinction of being the only man in the target- 


shooting fraternity last year of making 100 
straight in a handicap event, and that Mr. H. 
C. Hirschy established a world record by break- 
ing 99 out of a possible 100 from the 21-yard 
mark, and John W. Garrett shooting the entire 
day's program through without missing a tar- 
get. aking the tournament as a whole, the 
general averages were exceptionally high. 

Watch for our elegant program, and if you 
do not get one write for it. t was to the end 
of unifying and advancing the general interest 
in trap shooting that the Denver Trap Club 
inaugurated the Grand Western event, calcu- 
lated to bring together the shooters of the great 
West and promote closer relations between the 
sportsmen of this section a cordial welcome to 
sportsmen of all America to participate in the 
keen competition for the honors to be acquired 
in this clean and invigorating sport. Assuring 
vou that your pleasure and comfort will be our 
first regard, but when you step up to the score 
our responsibility ceases and that you will have 
to “go some’’ to hold your honors. 

AMBROSE E. McKENZIE, 
President Denver Trap Club. 


AS TO RIFLES AND SIGHTS. 


I would like to say through the columns of 
Outdoor Life that any rifieman who is at a loss 
to know just what kind of a rifle and caliber to 
select for hunting. let him try a .303 Savage, 
22-inch barrel, sighted with Lyman’'s combina- 
tion rear and Sheard’s gold-bead front sights. 
This latter sight is all that Mr. Sheard claims 
it to be, and is far beter for farget shooting and 
hunting than the ivory bead. am the proud 
possessor of the above-fitted rifle and place 
eight out of ten shots in a two-inch circle at 
50 yards with the .303 full high-pressure load. 
This I believe to be accurate enough for a hunt- 
ing arm. If any brother rifieman is in doubt 
as to the accuracy of this little short-barreled 
rifle, he should duplicate my order (which can 
be ordered tn the West from Browning Bros. 
Company of Ogden, Utah), and be convinced. 
Wishing you success with the continuance of 
the best sportsman’s magazine in the world, I 


remain yours very truly, 
Garrison, Utah. F. D. McQUEEN. 





NEW CLUB RECORD. 


At the range of the Trinidad (Colo.) Rifle 
Club on December 20th, T. D. East with his new 
.28 Pope, with 82-inch barrel, broke the club 
record. Blair also broke his record of 8. Fol- 
lowing are the scores at 200 yards, off-hand: 


2 i. Sn cock en esksuicna 80 81 76 

2 2D, diaecs pesacktvecekscouk 90 88 89 87 87—441 

ag a PE 7? 7 80 76 87—395 
ecretary. 








TO KILL THE DANDRUFF GERM 


Is the Only Possible Way of having a 
Permanent Cure. 


If you see a woman or a man with luxuriant 
glossy hair, you may be sure that neither has 
dandruff toamounttoanything. In nearly every 
case where women and men have thin brittle 
hair, they owe it to dandruff. There are hun- 
dreds of preparations that “claim” to cure dand- 
ruff, but not one but Newbro’s Herpicide tells you 
that dandruff is the result of a germ burrowing 
into the scalp, and that permanent cure of dand- 
ruff and its consequent falling hair and baldness, 
can only be had by killing the germ; and there is 
no other preparation that will destroy that germ 
but Newbro’s Herpicide. “Destroy thecause, you 
remove the effect.” 
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The 3240 HIGH-PRESSURE. 


I noticed in a recent number of Outdoor 
Life a letter from one of your readers asking 
for some information from some one who had 
used the new .32-40 high-pressure rifle. I will 
endeavor to give, as briefly as possible, my ex- 
perience with this gun. I have a Marlin of the 
caliber mentioned and have given it a most 
thorough test, both at long and short ranges, 
and find it to be perfection in all that could be 
asked of any rifle. Its penetrating and smash- 
ing qualities are wonderful, and I have put 14 
out of 15 shots in a 5-inch circle at 200 yards, 
which, in my estimation, is a splendid showing 
for a gun with such a high velocity. I have 
used the .30-30 and .30-40, but consider the .32-40 
high-pressure a better all-round gun than either 
of the two mentioned. It is considerably 
stronger than the .30-30. and not so strong as 
the .30-40, making it an ideal all-purpose gun. I 
feel safe in saying that any one needing a gun 
for all-around work will make no mistake in 
buying a .32-40 high-pressure smokeless. 

Sacramento, Cal. HARRY H. DERR 





TRAP AT BERTHOUD, COLORADO, 
JANUARY 1ST. 

10 singles: 
Osborn ....... SEA ere,- 10 Everhard .... 8 
Newell ..... ae as” Sie ie S Boettel ....... 10 
ree 10 Hubbell ; 7 
Hawkins ....... on 

10 singles: 
0 2 ae 4 
 £ (2 ee Ue " 
BAURUGH ....... - 

10 singles: 
Hawkins .... ee Sl eee 5 
acini ete kk ae kiy 6 Everhard ....... 5 
is os 4 ocean 9 

25 singles: 
EE ok cgtahoveass 23 Hubbell ....... seca 
SE ¢iecusbvessestwn ttl) EIN: cc cese ~— 
RG EES ERS oa a 10 
 ektin re cackenaewt 20 Cresswell ..............20 

5 pairs: 
Osborn ....... icccth ee CE’ Abtigessponacas 7 
Eee lll 5 
a 6 Cresswell ..g..........9 


A. H. HAWKINS, Sec'y 


GARRETT’S NERVE-TRYING TEST. 


John W. Garrett, the crack shot of Colorado 
Springs, performed a remarkable feat on De- 
cember 25th at Colorado Springs by breaking 
495 clay targets out of a possible 500 shot at. 
The day was an admirable one for shooting, 
there being but a slight wind. and this blowing 
from the shooters’ right to left. At the lunch 
hour he stated he would try to break a hun- 
dred straight and broke 99, one or two shooters 
shooting with him. Pleased with this score, Mr 
Garrett started to shoot another 10 against 
time, but with a good score in view. He han- 
died his own gun and shells and shot unat- 
tended using two Winchester repeating guns 





Bh REE 


Mi: 
that burrows up the scalp, making 


dandruff scurf, causing the hair to 
fall, and finally 


BALDNESS. 


You will have NO MORE DAN. 
DRUFF, FALLING HAIR, or 
BALDNESS if you use 


NEWBRO’S 
HERPICIDE 


The only Hair Preparation on this 
absolutely new scientific principle. 


For sale by druggists. Price $1. 

















Mr. Garrett broke this 100 without a miss, and 
in 16 minutes and 46 seconds. He then shot 100 
more targets without a miss, this time in 12 
minutes and 38 seconds. Starting on the third 
100 to be shot in this way, he missed his first 
bird. 3etwen the two strings he lost nearly a 
minute in getting more shells, thus making a 
total of 200 birds in 30 minutes and 13 seconds 
without a miss. He had a run of 20 birds be- 
fore, making a score of 120 birds shot at and 
broken without one miss. The score was made 
from the regular five positions and over a mag- 


,autrap and with but a single shot in each gun 


at a time. This shooting is little short of mar- 
velous. To shvot against time with two men 
timing him, and to so shoot that shots might 
not be wasted, is the feat performed by Mr. 
Garrett, and his average of 99 per cent. for the 
500 birds will probably stand for some time as 
the best shooting that has been witnessed in 
these parts. 

Following are some of the other scores made 
the same day: 





S.A. Br. S.A. Br. 
Garrett .. . 500 49) Macaffree . 95 93 
Rimmer occu 166 Murry ... 45 84 
Delany ..... 175 125 Meridith . 70 63 
Te, Beveessees« 153 127 Brooks F 50 37 
McFarland ....150 135 Geiger .. 30 23 
Sanderson .....135 123 Dickerson 25 22 
Parker ... .110 103 Ben Rich... 20 18 
ae 110 78 Adams 10 7 


B. H. Diltz.....106 86 
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SUME HIGH RIFLE SCORES. 


The following fine rifle shooting was done by 
Mr. M. <. Ramsey of Grand Junction, Colorado, 
at Boulder. Colorado, on January 4, 1908. Mr. 
Ramsey was the guest of Mr. C. W. Rowland, 
one of the best known rest shooters with a rifle 
in America. Mr. Rowland is an enthusiastic ex- 
perimenter with the rifle and the appended 
scores were shot to test the relative merits of 
small and large apertures. The last two scores 
were fired when it was so late that a lamp had 
to be lighted in the shooting house to see to 
load by, and the bullseye could not be seen at 
all through the small apérture. The largest ap- 
erture was almost the size of the hood. In the 
shooting the 11 and 12 rings were used, but not 
counted in totals, their values being given as 
10. The last score shot with small aperture the 
light was growing too weak to see with such a 
small opening. A tricky wind blew from 9 a, m 
to 3 p. m. 

Made with an aperture of 1-10 of an inch. Av- 
erage 85, counting three other scores made: 
Scores . .---» 9 910 8 9 9 6 8 8 10—86 

12 6 8 8 9 910 810 8—86 


9799 910 8 $12 9—89 

Aperture 9-64 of an inch. Average 85%: 
Scores 299610 9 9 8 8 7—8 
812 912 9 9 8 9 8 10—90 


769 81 9122 8 8 1I—S8 
§ 7710 998 8 9 782 


Aperture 1-10 of an inch: 
Scores ..... r. 12 610 8 510 7T1l1l 7 10—8 
1012111010 8 810 9 8—9%8 
11966858 «5 iT $7 
Aperture 9-32 of an inch. Average 86%: 
Scores .... conieoes Oe 9 O22 8 OR 6 BHT 
8 9 7101110 61110 6—S6 


TRAP AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The following are scores made at a little 
shoot New Year's Day at the Cripple Creek 
Shotgun Club’s grounds, using a magautrap: 


a ee 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 25 25 25 
Matlock ..... 612 8 5 9 5 8 19 20 19 20 20—151 
Dingman . - 811 8 9 8 9 YM 21 21 21 20 21—166 
SEE nitegnt'on - 913 8 $10 5 9 19 21 23 23 2i—169 
King 713 8 5 9 5 5 20 22 21 21 21—157 
Miten tS. 47.6 .. . SB ... cee 
Jones 812 6 710 9 6 2019 22 23 22—164 
Price 811 7 8 8 6 8 17 20 22 18 22—155 
i, ee 610 6 47 4 713 20 77 
Fryberger .. ee ee | - 23 
Forrest os Fea - 50 
Cunningham 35 6 6 : ..— 20 
Mercer ......... ~ yy. eee ..— 89 
G. C. Stoddard .. > VO Tee a ee 
Thomas 9 910 8 18 20 22 21 2i—118 
Tolman 9 910 SB .. oc oe oo GI 
MOG sstakerens , so 17 19 16 15 ..— 67 

vheimer ... .. ae 20 21 15 20 ..— 76 

uon ate —" , 21 20 20 .. — §1 

Stoddard, Jr ; : DP 66 “on' vat 9 
“CAMEO.” 


D. R. CS NEW YEAR’S SHOOT. 





The tenth annual rifle shoot given by the 
Denver Rifle Club on New Year's Day was one 
of the most successful in the history of the 
club, both in the number of contestants entered 
and the general average of the scores made. 
Over sixty were entered, among them being 
some of the best marksmen in the city. A large 
number of outside shooters were also entered. 
and the rivalry between them and the local 
men was keen. M. C. Ramsey carried off first 
honors with a score of 32 out of a possible 36, 
but he was closely pushed by four of the other 
entries, who made 31 apiece. 

There were 58 shooters and 58 prizes, the best 
prize list in the history of the club. 

The following is a full list of the contestants, 
together with the high score of each: 


M.C. Ramsey 12 10 10-32 John Sides... 8 16 4—22 
Cc. J. Davis.. 9 10 12—31 Sprague ..... 67 8h 
G. L. Voughti2 10 $—31 Simmons ....6 8 7— 

W. S. Green. § 11 12—31 Teemster ....9 6 6—21 
Peterson .....11 12 8—31 Chemberlain.. 9 5 7—21 
P. R. Alsdorf 912 9—30 E. J. Warren7 4 10—21 
A. Rapin § 912-29 J. Bentley ..511 4-20 
P. R. Sloot...10 9 9-28 Mentiply ....7 6 6—19 
Hendricks 911 8—28 C. C. Ford... 9 5—19 


soosinger ... 6 10 12—28 Schumacher.. & 
J. W. Dunse. § 10 9—27 H. K. Meyers 6 
Cc. H. Scott..12 8 7—27 H. B. Gilbertll 
J. P. Lower... 6 11 10-27 C. V. Noble.. 6 


o- +) 
-~-) 
| 
~ 
ve) 


R. J. Hetrick12 9 6—27 W. Cramer . 5 6—18 
Hamilton .... 5 11 11—27 A. T. Diele.. 7 
Simmons ....10 8 8-26 E. J. Shirley 5—17 


J. N. Lower.11 7 8—26 R, Petersen... 
T. J. Wright.. —26 C. E, Harlow 


Anan oan mH 
t 
eo 


5 
Lee Knapp... 7 $9 10-26 A. Saurwait.. 5 
4 
7 


Zachary ..... 10 7 8—25 Paul Steuck. 6 
Armstrong .. 6 7 12—25 Mrs. Edwards 2 
J. J. Rote....12 5 8—25 J. C. Bales... 3 
Cc. E. Wiley.11 9 5—25 Mechling .... 8 
F. Davis ....7 8 9—24 F. A. Weaver 4 
F. E. Dixon. 9 7 8—24 H. Adams... 2 
Younkman ..10 7 7—24 J. A. Elliott... 6 
R. B. Carnot 5 712—24 G. Edwards.. 4 
H. A. Willis. 510 9-24 L. T. Long.. 2 
Joe Moenig.. 9 7 6—22 L. A. Roberts 2 


aa  owclcl sa © «~) 
eo: 
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TRAP AT IDAHO FALLS. 


The following scores were made on December 
23th by members of the Idaho Falls (Idaho) 
Gun Club: 


10 live birds: 


Lee Hughes 6 J. P. Wilson... 2 
W. B. Wilson .-+»». 5 Ed Johnson . _ 
F. M. Bybee athe 8 

100 blue rocks: 
A. T. Shane 52 W. B. Wilson 66 
Fred Moseley ..»..71 Dan Marlin . 4 
ee 77 +J. P. Wilson.. 44 


At 25 blue rocks: 
Charles Moore. 16 Ed Johnson 6 
F. M. BYBEE, Secretary 
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A 20-SHOT SCORE. 


I notice that you publish in your valuable 
magazine many testimonials from readers who 
have had experience with the different makes of 
guns, ammunition, ete. I find this department 
very interesting and instructive. I am an en- 
thusiastic rifle shot and have lately been testing 
some of the different makes of rifles and cart- 





ridges. The inclosed score is the best I could 

make of five scores made the same day. This 

was made with Peters .22-caliber short and 

Winchester fere-end action rifle. I fired 20 

shots without taking the gun from my shoul- 

der. W. Cc. WHITTEMORE. 
Redlands, Cal. 
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NOTES. 


Capt. George E. Bartlett has been surprising 
western shooters with his wonderful proficiency 
with the rifle in shooting in public exhibitions 


in mid-air such articles as bricks, eggs, wal- 
nuts, cartridge shells, etc. He uses King’s 
semi-smokeless powder, Peters loaded shells 


and Marlin rifles in his exhibitions. The man- 
ager of Outdoor Life, who spent seven months 
in the western states and on the Pacific coast 
during the past year, often encountered Captain 
Bartlett, who always draws 
witness his performances. 


large crowds to 

As we go to press there is in progress at the 
grounds of the El Paso (Texas) Gun Cluby a 
grand mid-winter carnival shooting tournament 
at which $1,000 in added money is offered, and 
at which a large number of western and eastern 
shooters is present. Congratulations are hereby 
extended to the Ei Paso shooters in getting up 
such an extensive tournament, and for the 
praiseworthy ability shown in getting it up. 

A. E, McKenzie, the “‘sorrel-complected syca- 
more of the Sierras,’’ who has been selling sor- 
gzghum and shooting semi-smokeless shells from 
Shingle Peak to Shasta during the past year. 
brought up at Denver the other day—in time 
for the annual election of officers of the Den- 
ver Trap Club, of which he is president. It is 
not amiss to here state, to the credit of last 
year’s set of officers in this organization, that 
they were re-elected for the ensuing year, 
and that plans are already on foot to duplicate 
and if possible eclipse, last year’s big shooting 
tournament, 





New. York Chicago 





“Infallible: Not liable to fail, deceive, or disappoint; 
indubitable; sure; certain.” 


A volume of definition in a few words. 
That’s why the powder was called 
“INFALLIBLE.” 
“Infallible” is the only dense powder made in America. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


Denver 


Webster’s Dictionary. 


San Francisco 












































OUR COLORED FRONTISPIECE. 


During the year si publish many of these pictures, engraved especially for usin the three- 


cvlor process by the 


. S Colortype Co. of Denver. 


They will include Indian, hunting, game and 


other outdoor subjects, and as some of our readers may wish to make a collection of them, either for 
pom or framing, we have arranged to run an extra supply of the single sheets, which we will send 
o subscribers at the rate of 10 cents each—in either coin or 2 cent stamps. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


4 understand the Smith & Wesson people are 
building a new .44-caliber revolver for the army. 
Please inform me through yuur columns what 
progress they have made and if the gun is on 
the market, together with information as to 
model and load. I have tried several places to 
get a description of this gun but have been un- 
able to find out anything about it. 

Goldfield, Colo. J. J. BROTHERS. 

Answer.—We referred the above letter to 
Smith & Wesson, and they replied that they 
have no new models of revolvers in immediate 
prospect. 





I am very much pleased with the outward 
appearance of the Bennett-Pederson shot gun, 
illustrated in November number of your maga- 
zine. I would like to see a cut showing the in- 
terior mechanism of this gun, if you can fur- 
nish it in next issue of Outdoor Life. I know 
this will interest other sportsmen, too, espe- 
cially if the price is not above the other two 
standard makes of repeating shot guns. Do 
you know where this gun will be manufac- 
tured, and when it will be on the market? If 
the mechanism of this gun is as good as the 
outward appearance, having only one opening 
in frame at lower side, I think it will soon be- 
come very popular with shot gun shooters. 

STRAY SHOT. 

Answer.—The plans for the placing of this 
gun on the market were seriously upset by the 
death of one of the partners in the invention 
last fall, Mr. A. L. Bennett. However, Mrs. 
Bennett, his widow, and Mr. Pederson, the 
other partner, are now consulting with manu- 
facturers, and if propositions which they have 
under consideration are closed this winter, it is 
very likely that at least within a year the gun 
will be placed on the market. 





Do Parker Brothers of Meriden, Conn., now 
make an ejector shot gun, and who makes 
ejectors for the Parker gun besides Moran & 
Wolfersperger of Chicago? I think I saw an 
advertisement of some one in Montana who 
makes an ejector for this gun, but I have for- 
gotten the address and have not the magazine 


to refer to. E. F. GORDON 
Tre, Mo. 
Answer.—Parker Bros. are making an ejector 


gun in the $150 and higher grades, at an addi- 
tional expense of $25 list for the ejector, making 
the cheapest gun they can furnish with an 
ejector cost $175 list. We do not know of any 
one that is putting an ejector on their guns and 
making a success of it, excepting Moran & 
Wolfersperger of Chicago, Ills. 





Geo. T. Squire, 52 Broadway, New York.—Will 
you kindly tell me which you think the most 
powerful rifle—the .35 or .50-cal. Winchester, say 
from 25 yards up? I want to get one, and in 
choosing, will rely on your kindness and ex- 
perience. 

Answer.—The .35-cal. 250-grain bullet has a 
muzzle energy of 268 foot pounds; the muzzle 
velocity is 2200 feet per second. The .50-95-300 


with black powder has a muzzle velocity of 1493 
feet, while the .50-100-450 has a muzzle velocity 
of 1383 feet, and the Winchester .50-110-300 new 
smokeless has a muzzle velocity of 2225 feet per 


second. The muzzle energy of the _ .50-100-300 
smokeless is a little heavier, but weight of 
bullet compared with diameter of bore of rifle, 
will make it lose more rapidly than the .35 cali- 
ber. The trajectory of the two guns up to 300 
yards would be slightly in favor of the _ .35. 
For moose, elk or grizzlies the new .50-caliber 
is ideal, but taking weight of rifle and ammuni- 
tion into consideration, if used on all kinds of 
big game, we would favor the .35 


“G.,"" Victoria, B. C.—Anent the subject 
treated by “S. H.,"" of Florissant, Colorado, in 
the September issue, does he sell or make flies? 
af 80, is that the way he tries to get a cheap 
ad.? 

Answer.—We make it a rule never to answer 
anonymous communications, but if the writer 
of the above will send us his name we will 
gladly answer his question. 








1903 SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


With the close of the present month the 
ninth annual sportsmen’s show will be inaug- 
urated at Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, and lovers of the gun, rod and rifle, as 
well as devotees of the canoe and paddle, the 
stream and the camp fire, will be afforded the 
opportunity of spinning yarns with their fel- 
lows, and of gleaning information of practical 
value from experienced guides and hunters from 
nearly all game sections of the United States 


and Canada. The show will open Saturday 
February 21st, and will continue until Satur- 
ey, March 7th, inclusive—a period of two 
weeks. 


With each succeedine year, from the date of 
its inauguration. eight years ago, the annual 
exhibit of the National Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has increased in public favor, until it has 
become a fixture at ew York's great show 
house, to which thousands of enthusiastic devo- 
tees of outdoor sports look forward with evi- 
dent pleasure. Not alone from New Yorkers 
does the sportsmen’s show draw its support, 
but from all eastern and not a few western 
cities. sportsmen timing their visits to the me- 
tropolis so as to reach Madison Square during 
the progress of the exhibit. With each year 
the show, under capable management, has been 
improved and strengthened. unfil it has devel- 
oped from a mere trade exhibit of sportsmen’s 
supplies and equipment to the highest level of 
a great, realistic and composite picture of the 
scenes and environments enjoyed by the hunter. 
the fisherman and canoeist in those sections of 
the United States celebrated for their game re- 
sources and scenic beauty. The picturesque 
beauty of the Adirondacks, the solemn grandeur 
of the Maine woods, the wild marshes of the 
Long Island and New Jersey shores, and even 
the physical characteristics of the Rockies and 
far-away Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
are strikingly portrayed and reproduced each 
year at the sportsmen’s show. the effect of the 
whole upon all lovers of nature being such as 
to crowd the great amphitheater day after day 
and night after night during the entire period 
of the show. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, manager. box 1353, New 
York City 
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ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES PUT OUT BY THE LAFLIN & RAND PC WDER CO., NEW YORK. 


A NEW MARBLE KNIFE. 


American big-game hunters have for a num- 
ber of years been using the various hunting im- 
plements made by the Marble Safety Axe Co. 


deavors to embody in his implements the very 
latest and most up-to-date ideas. 

The newest Marble trick out is called the 
Marble Safety Pocket Hunting Knife. It is 
illustrated herewith, and is further described in 
the Marble “ad.”’ in this number. It is not a 








MARBLE SAFETY POCKET KNIFE, OPEN. 


of Gladstone, Mich., and how well satisfied they 
have become with the usefulness and general 
utility of these cleverly-made articles is prob- 
ably best attested by the fact that they are 





THE SAME KNIFE, CLOSED. 


found in the showcases of every well-regulated 
sporting goods house in the United States to- 
day. Both the editor and manager of Outdoor 
Life have for five years used the Marble goods 


- ee 
© Touars wi © 
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on their annual big-game hunts, and can with- 
out prejudice say that they are the best that 
is manufactured, being designed in most cases 
by Mr. W. L. Marble, himself an acknowledged 
sportsman of experience, and who always en- 





plaything, but a knife that any sportsman may 
be proud of. Like all the rest of the Marble 
sporting specialties, it is made with the utmost 
care, both in the selection of material and in 
workmanship. It has a long, heavy blade, 
which closes into a short handle. At first blush 
this looks like an impossibility. It has been ac- 
complished by utilizing a guard which is at the 
same time a lock which holds the blade per- 
fectly rigid and absolutely prevents it from 
closing while it is in use. When the blade is 
closed into the handle it serves as a guard 
which protects the blade and at the same time 
furnishes a ring by which the knife may be 
susrended from a hook at the belt if desired. 





It is made with 5-in. blade, weight 8 ozs.: 
price, $4 

Duck Hunters 

Write us for 1903 

Circular (also Calen- 


dar) see our late IM- 
PROVEMENTS, no 
more ‘‘sticky decoys 
but as clean to han 
dle as paper. We have 
been complimented 
from every quarter on 
product of past season 
forstrictly HighGrade 
decoys with advan 
tages others can't touch especially for Lir®-LIKENEss and CONVENIENCE 


Canvas Vecoy Company, - Union City, Tennessee. 
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A TESTIMONIAL. 


Fort Collins, Colo., Dec. 31, 1902. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Our business during the 
year just closing has been a surprise to us, a 
most agreeable one, and to our “ad.” in Out- 
door Life we give much credit for our showing, 
inquiries having been received from all over the 
United States and a part of Canada. 

We have been compelled to add to our force 
of skilled workmen a first-class furrier for re- 
modeling and making new fur garments to 


order. 
FT. COLLINS TAXIDERMY AND TANNERY 


A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


A year ago Miss Anna Mitchell, cousin of 
Drs. Mitchell of London, subscribed for your 
valuable magazine and ordered it sent to me. 
Well. I have become so attached to it that I 
cannot get along without it, and look forward 
to receiving it like the young man for his best 
girl’s letter. I want you to send me a June 
number, as I have missed that issue. Some one 
amongst my clients made love to it and enticed 
it off. 

I have been living here for thirteen years 
and wish I could get to do a little hunting and 
fishing? I often say I envy Dr. Ketcham, my 
confrere in your city, who I see goes out in the 
hills and has some fun at times. 

Your Mr. McGuire and I have two mutual 
friends and we often speak of you and your in- 
teresting Outdoor Life. One is Mr. Bernard von 
Horne Schultz of Automobile Topics, who was 
here recently for a few months: the other is J 
M. Erwin of Chicago, who came here with 
Zimmerman a few years ago, then came back 
and who is now permanently located here on 
the staff of the New York Herald 

R. DA SILVA 


J. D.D.Ss 
9 Rue Auber, Paris France 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


A COMPLIMENT. 


Enclosed find postal money order for $1, for 
which please send me Outdoor Life for the year 
19038. The issues of 192 I have bought at the 
news stands in New York City, so I know how 
your publication compares with the other maga- 
zines published here in the East. In my judg- 
ment Outdoor Life is far superior to any of the 
others in all respects. GEO. L. WEBB. 

633 Garden St., Hoboken, N. J. 


THE AUTOMATIC COLT PISTOL. 

We are in receipt of the new catalogue of the 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn. (which, by the way, is printed on the 
finest enameled paper we have ever seen used 
in a catalogue or, in fact, in any publication 
outside of special work). The new catalogue 
devotes two pages to descriptions and illustra- 
tions of both the sporting and military models 
of the Automatic Colt Pistol (Browning's pat- 
ent). The sporting model has been eagerly 
sought for by the most advanced sportsmen 
since being placed on the market, and is grow- 
ing in popular favor every day. The arm can 
be discharged at the rate of 5 shots per second 
the cartridges being automatically supplied from 
a detachable magazine inserted in the handle of 
the pistol. 

The improvements in the military model are 
increased capacity of magazine from 7 to 8&§ 
shots: the new safety. doing away with the old 
combined movable safety and rear sight; the 
new rear sight admitting lateral adjustment 
take down device; new firing pin; new maga- 
zine catch; the slide stop to hold the slide open 
ifter discharging the last cartridge, and reduc 
tion in number of operating parts 
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ACTOMOBILING IN DENVER CITY PARK. 


Showing Messrs. Neckerson and Botterill (the former traveling representative of the Geo. N. Pierce 


Co. and the latter connected with the company’s Denver Branch). 


Pierce Motorette. 


The machine shown is the 
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H. & R. CALENDAR. 


The new Harrington & Richardson calendar 
is a marvel of art in twelve colors which no 
sportsman should be without. It far surpasses 
anything this big concern has ever gotten out 





It is mailed to any one enclosing 6 cents, to 
pay postage, to the Harrington & Richardson 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester. Massachu- 
setts, and mentioning Outdoor Life. 

A cut appears herewith. 


A GREAT HUNTING BOOT. 


The May Shoe and Clothing Co. of Denver. 
Colo., have sold over 10,000 pairs of their cele- 
brated waterproof horsehide boots in the past 
six years, and the demand is increasing every 
season. These famous boots are being worn 
by hunters, surveyors, miners and ranchmen 
throughout this country, South America, Africa, 
the Klondyke, etc. They are made of chrome- 


tanned horsehide, sewed throughout by hand, 
and are treated with the ‘“‘Non-Aqua” process, 


which renders the soles and uppers impervious 
to water, reduces the weight, increases the 
wearing properties and renders the boots soft, 
pliable and flexible. The secret waterproof pro- 
cess known as the ‘“‘Non-Aqua’’ is controlled for 
the United States by Strong & Garfield, and 
through them by the May people for Colorado, 
The prices for the boots are as follows, accord- 
ing to height: 10 inches high, $7.50; 13 inches 
high, $8.50; 17 inches high, $10. The May com- 
pany fill mail orders carefully and promptly. 


oe) 
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NOTES. 





O. W. McGill, for years connected with the 
Denver Stove & Hardware Co., of Denver, has 
removed to Idaho Springs. Colo., where he has 
been placed in charge of the Lowell Hardware 
Co. 

Dealers or sportsmen who are in the market 
for the best gun cabinets made, ranging in 
price from $10 to $35, should write for a cata- 
logue to the manufacturers, G. S. Hudson & 
Son of Ellisburg, N. Y 

Abercrombie & Fitch. the camp outfitters 
have removed from their old quarters at 
South street, and are now in much larger quar- 
ters at 314 Broadway. New York City They 
now have commodious rooms immediately over 
some of the best-known houses in the sports- 
men’s goods trade, with good light and much 
better cilities for showing their goods. 

Mr. H. Shields. manager of the photographic 
and stationery departments of the Denver Dry 
Goods Co., has departed on a business trip of 
the Far East. where he will spend a month 
making selections and buying goods for his de- 
partments. The photographic department of 
this concern has made wonderful strides during 
the past couple of years. 

Western men appreciate western hustle, and 
in this connection it is not out of order to men 
tion the wonderful strides made by an enter- 
prising Denver concern—the Winter Cigar Mfg 
Co. Starting a few years ago in a 12x20 room 
with two workmen, this firm now occupies the 
whole floor of a large building on Larimer 
street, employs a score or more of workmen 
and has the reputation of making some of the 
best brands of cigars turned out in the West 

I have watched with interest the progress of 
your publication since it was first brought to 
my attention two or three years ago, and am 
much pleased at your splendid and deserved 
success. You have the same advantages in 
publishing a sportsman’s magazine in Denver 
over one published in the East, that a writer 
on finance on Wall street has over one in San 
Francisco—you are on the ground. For this 
reason alone you should distance them all 
Lewis R. Freeman, Pasadena, Cal. 

In this issue is shown. through the full-page 
advertisement of the Navajo Indian Blanket 
Stores Co., Denver, Colo. some unique novel- 
ties that we believe our readers will be inter- 
ested in, as well as a picture showing an In- 
dian woman weaving a Navajo blanket. This 
company has a splendid collection of blankets 
and Indian novelties—in fact. their store at the 
corner of Sixteenth and Glenarm streets, this 
city, is a mecca for curiosity seekers and ad- 
mirers of Indian ware and Indian work. 

The amateurs of the Crescent Athletic Club 
of New York have been putting up some recora 
scores, notable among which is the perform- 
ance of H. M. Brigham, who recently as scratch 
man won the December cup with scores 47-49-4! 
out of a possible 50, a total of 143 out of 150. 
F. B. Stephenson on December 27th broke 95 
out of 100. which is within a few points of the 
record score of the club. Both of these gentle- 
men used Peters High Gun shells loaded with 
L. & R. Infallible. 

We take pleasure in calling our readers’ at- 
tention to the advertisement of the Lippincott 
Optical Co. in this issue. Mr. Lippincott has 
been very successful in fitting shooters with 
glasses that are correctly ground for shooting, 


so that in the act of aiming, instead of the 
sportsman looking at an angle through the 


glasses near the frames, he is looking through 
optical center of same. The frames are made 
especially for this class of work. For rifle 
shooting his lenses, placed in peep and globe 


sights, give a magnification of one to two 
powers, thus giving an old pair of eyes more 
than normal vision. 











. 


A new and until recently an uncovered field 
is now being taken care of by Fur and Wool, a 
semi-monthly jounal of Bushnell, Ill. It is es- 
sentially a paper for the trapper, but also con- 
tains much news for the sportsman, the front- 
iersman, the guide and the man of the woods. 
It is in a distinct class by itself, and in scan- 
ning its interesting pages it is plain to be seen 
that its editors are experienced trappers and 
hunters. One of the editors is ‘‘Lone Dave’’ 
Allyn, an old-timer who will be remembered by 
many of our readers. Any of our subscribers 
wishing a sample copy should enclose 4 cents 
in stamps to its publisher, J. E. Manlove, Bush- 
nell, Ill. 

January 1, 1908, the Pierce Motorette was 
driven from this city to Colorado Springs by 
Mr. F. A. Nickerson, representing the George 
N. Pierce Company of Buffalo, New York, and 
Mr. Frank Botterill of this city While the 
weather was clear but cool here and roads a 
bit soft, they found it different after reaching 
Sedalia. There snow was found in quantity. 
and the climb from there to Palmer Lake. 
many times opening up the road, was tedious 
and difficult. Heavy roads and snow continued 
until a point about three miles south of Monu- 
ment, where with good roads a quick run was 
made to the Springs January 2d was cold 
On the plains above Colorado Springs it was 
below zero. Hundreds of birds were seen fro- 
zen to death. The cold north wind blowing 
fiercely added to their troubles. A blizzard the 
night previous had completely obliterated their 
tracks of Thursday and progress through deep 
snowdrifts was slow: yet not a stop was made 
from start to finish The trip down covered 
ninety-two miles as they went out of the direct 
road. The return was but eighty-two miles 
Trip down consumed but three gallons of gaso- 
line and the return two gallons—a remarkable 
showing. This Pierce Motorette has won all 
the endurance races in the States: has covered 
nearly 1,000 miles since December 10th: has a 
De Dion type engine, 5 horse-power, single cyl- 
inder; has water cooled cylinder; two forward 
and one reverse speed; weight, 800 pounds: car- 
ries five gallons gasoline, sufficient to last 150 
miles, and water for seventy or eighty miles: 
simple in construction, easy of manipulation, 
clean, neat and reliable, always ready to run 
Catalogue is ready. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN BLANKET. 


Indian blanketry is rapidly assuming a place 
among the lost arts. The so-called civilizing 
influences which are being brought to bear upon 
the American Indian have caused him to neg- 
lect his native pursuits for those of ordinary 
commerce and trade. This circumstance is fully 
appreciated by art lovers and collectors in New 
York, Boston and Chicago and select and 
artistic examples of this work are eagerly 
sought for and fabulous prices paid for rare 
specimens. These rugs and blankets are not 
only suitable for decorative purposes, wall 
hangings, etc., but are so splendidly made that 
when used as rugs will last for generations. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions of 
Navajo blankets (as well as of Indian curios, 
craft and relics) is to be seen at the stores of 
the Edward Smith Indian Post Trading Co., 
407-9 Buhl block, Detroit, Mich This concern 
is a very large one, controlling extensive trad- 
ing posts in Arizona Territory, and their prices 
are very reasonable 
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Zhe Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


if your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY @SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th®16th Sts Atlas Block Randolph 8t@ Wabash Ave 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








NAPLEWOOD. 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 forthe private 
care and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located inthe Miami Valley,thirty 
miles from Cincinnati. Earilyaccessible by train. 
Location unsurpassed. Excellent accomoda- 
tions. Cure Guaranteed. No Restraint Kute~ rea- 
sonable. Home treatment if desired. For terms 
and full information address, 

The Dr. J. L. STRPHENSCU. Dept.72., Lebanon, O. 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio, 





CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 





Mr. Fisk and I have read every copy of Out- 
door Life since its birth, but are not subscribers 
from you direct, taking it at the news stana» 
here. Outdoor Life is my pet, and I always 
claim that if there are other good sportsmen’s 
papers to-day they have copied from Outdoor 
Life. L. V. BREWER. 

Colfax, Wash. 

Have just returned from my camp in the Ad- 
irondack mountains, where I have been since 
June. The first thing I did on my return home, 
was to pick up Outdoor Life and read the July 
number, even to the ads. It refreshed me after 
a ride of 400 miles, and I slept like a good fel- 
low all night without a break. Am much 
pleased with your paper, and hope some day 
this winter to drop in and shake hands. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. OSCAR G. RAFFERTY. 
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— The Game Getters are —— 


“SAVAGE” “WINCHESTER” 
“REMINGTON” 


Winchester and Remington Shot Guns. 


We have the latest improved models. Our underselling 
prices are Eye Openers and Coin Savers. 


MOKELESS POWDER The “Laflin & Rand 


Infallible,” that’s what we load our Leader and Re- 
peater Shells with—that’s why they are the Quickest, 
Cleanest and Strongest loads going. 















Come in or send Your Mail Order. Prompt Attention. 


The Denver StoveQHardware Co. 
1645-51 Arapahoe St. ¢ e Denver, Colo. 



































#2 Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. # 


AFTER a good mene years spent in the moun- 

tains hunting all kinds of large game. I 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand rouge work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
t sights, and spending a great deal of time and 

, money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALEKs.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 
target shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any light and make it blur. that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open = sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 
will put one on his rifle and try it. and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money wil! be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
oy rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail, $1.50 
n's Patent Leaf or my Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight. make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifie for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In ordering sights state what rifle. 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you. 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 189 model Winchester. use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished. a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 


W. F. SHEARD, 908 and gio A Street, - Tacoma, Wash. 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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I have now been a subscriber 
date magazine for a year, and 
most of the other sportsmen’s 
believe I have finally 


to your up-to- 
having read 
publications, I 


corralled the best in the 


bunch. OTTO SCHOTT. 
Quincy, Il. 
I enclose subscription for another year. I 
admire your magazine very much, and con- 


gratulate you on increasing it and making it so 


readable. J. C. HOPKINS, JR. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
I enjoy Outdoor Life more than all the other 
sportsmen’s magazines put together, and al- 


ways call for it at the 


times before it comes. 
DR. J. D 
Colo 


newsstands two or three 


DeSHAZER 
Cripple Creek, 


I could not do 


without your 
It is certainly the 


finest in the 


valuable 
market 


book 


Santa Rosa, Calif. O. H. REEVE 

My eight-year-old boy one day exclaimed as 
he laid down a copy of Outdoor Life: “I wish 
Outdoor Life came twice a week and had a big 
bear story in each number.”’ 

Colfax, Wash GEO. BH. NEWMAN. 

I am very much pleased with Outdoor Life 
Have been a reader of it for over two years, 
and would miss it very much if I could not get 
it. R. C. GASTON. 

Walla Walla, Wash 

I can hardly wait for the arrival time of 
Outdoor Life each month. I will certainly take 
it as long as it is published 

Lincoln, Neb ALVAIE BECKWITH 


THE MARLIN CALENDAR. 


The new Marlin desk calendar is printed in 
twelve colors, being a compact little gem for 
the office that no one should be without It is 
sent free to any one who will address the Mar- 


lin Fire Arms, Co., New Haven, Conn., and en- 
closes a 2-cent. stamp for postage. 


_ MARL IN 


LPEATIN 


ICKIFLES 


SHOT GUNS 


JANUARY 1903 


BYAP:! 
4'5'6'7,8'9 10 
il 12 i) 14/15/16 17 
1819120 21 22 23 24 
25 2627 '28 2930 31 
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i abe : EVERYTHING 


Phone Main-3107. 
Write for C 





atalogue. 


IN CANVAS 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Address Dept. M. 


CAMP OUTFITTERS 


1421-25 Sixteenth Street, 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 





from yourown mould by 
Ll e S Experts. ANY TEMPER 
at about 2c per C. over 


Drop us s 

postal for full information 

M. V. HEINZ SPECIALTY WORKS 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


ONE DOZEN 


DINGER 


wooden Take Down 


raw material. 





Pack in smaller space and 
weigh less than two solid 
wooden decoys. Move 
about in lightest breeze 
and are more alluring 
than stationary decoys. 
D E O y s Cannot blow overand can 
be set up on theice. Sub 
stantial, light. portable and handy. Price per 
doz. complete $.00. Write for i!luetrated circular. 
H. S. DILLS, Pat: ntee, 24 Lith St., Auburn. Ind. 
LADI E todo plain sewingat home. Steady 
work. $s ;er week M terials sent 
everywhere free. For particulars send addressed envel- 
ope. Du Pont Dept. 508. Box 1382, Phila., Pa 








American Boat and Machine Co. 


Builders of Launchers, Sai! Boats, Canoes and Pieasure Boats 


Our Specialty 
Knock Down 
Crafts 
of any Descriptien, K 
D. Kow Boats, Clinker 








re _ —¥ _ oog ~~ Built, $1.00 per rem 
ning foot net cash 


3517 South Second Street, St. aovenenn: Mo. 





ADDITIONAL WANT Ss, ETC. 


WANTED.—Silver.tip bear skin-with head and 
feet on. Medium size. Sam Stevens, Cripple 
Creek. Colo, 2-1t 





WANTRD,—A large, tirst class bull moose 
scalp with long neck, F. B. Finley, Ft. oe. 
Colo t 





FOR SALE.—Colt New Service Revolver 
blue, .44-40, barrel 7%. fine condition. with Ideal 
loading tools: also 460 Winchester .30-30 bullets 


soft nose. jest offer takes either. W. T. Har- 
der. 207 Merchants Bank building, New , Bed- 
ford, Mass 2-1t 





